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For Pies Like the Name Implies 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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‘Tm al 
bag that 
sets knocked (~~ 
around a 
lot in my 
business.” 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. ‘This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 


with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 
beautifully printed. Make sure you 


get them—from Chase! CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue-New York 17, N.Y. 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE > 


PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour’ 


For over 75 years Russell- Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 

to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 

Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 

Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 

Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 

We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


; DVANCES in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


RUSSELL-MILLER. Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Eckhart Milling 


Plans Pneumatics 
For Chicago Units 


CHICAGO — The Eckhart Milling 
Co. of Chicago has signed a contract 
for the installation of complete pneu- 
matic systems in both the A and B 
mills. 

The combined capacities of the two 
mills will be 6,700 cwt. and it is 
contemplated that the rye mill will 
be converted to pneumatics at a later 
date. The exact timing of this phase, 
however, has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

Contract Awarded 

The contract was awarded to the 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co. of Min- 
neapolis following long and deliberate 
consideration of proposals submitted 
by three other milling engineering 
firms. The work is expected to be 
completed in approximately six 
months, Eckhart states. 

The planned conversion is in keep- 
ing with the company’s long range 
modernization policy. A number of 
years ago, Eckhart was a pioneer in 
the bulk handling of flour for storage 
and delivery purposes. 

D. H. Wilson is executive vice pres- 
ident of Eckhart and he is currently 
approaching the end of a two-year 
term as president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada’s Largest 
Lake Freighter 


Is Commissioned 


COLLINGWOOD, ONT. The 
Murray Bay, said to be the largest 
lake freighter ever built in Canada, 
has been commissioned at Colling- 
wood shipyards. 

The 730-ft. vessel will undergo 
trial runs before going into service 
this year. She can carry 25,300 tons 
of iron ore or 920,150 bu. of grain. 

The Murray Bay, flagship of Can- 
ada Steamship Lines fleet, will ply 
mainly between Sept Iles, Que., and 
Great Lakes smelters. 

She is the first of the “ultimate” 
size lakers. Seaway locks cannot take 
a ship longer than 730 ft. She was 
commissioned by Mrs. Harold Wal- 
ton, wife of the vice president and 
general manager of Canadian Ship- 
building and Engineering, Ltd. a 
CSL subsidiary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Weekly Wheat, Flour 
Exports Show Rise 


WINNIPEG—Export movement of 
Canadian wheat and flour to overseas 
countries increased by slightly more 
than 1,300,000 bu. for the week ended 
March 31 to 3,955,000 bu. The total 
included 694,000 bu. in the form of 
flour and 528,000 bu. of this was for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. A week earlier the com- 
bined wheat and flour movement was 
2,647,000 bu., of which 400,000 bu. 
were flour, including 280,000 bu. for 
IWA countries. 

No Canadian wheat was cleared 
under the class 2 listing, but the IWA 
aggregate of 3,261,000 bu. included 
2,400,000 bu. for the U.K.; 465,000 bu. 
for Germany; 194,000 bu. for Bel- 
gium; 125,000 bu. for the Nether- 
lands; 58,000 bu. for Ecuador, and 
the remainder for Switzerland. 
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USDA MAKes Research Grain Men Voice Strong Objections 
To New Uniform Storage Proposal; 
Rate Structures Scored as ‘Unfair’ 


GRANTS ABROAD 

WASHINGTON — Twelve new 
grants for research to be done abroad 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture under its foreign research pro- 
gram have been announced. Three 
have been made to institutions in 
Finland, 5 to three Spanish. feehnical 
institutions, 2 to an Italian experi- 
ment station, 1 to the Weizmann In- 
stitute of Science at Rehovot, Israel, 
and 1 to a British cereals research 
association. The British grant 
amounts to $61,505 to the Research 
Association of British Flour-Millers, 
St. Albans, England, for a 5-year 
basic study of factors governing the 
onset of rancidity in oat products to 
improve quality and utilization of 
oats in food and feed. 





Approval for Poland 
To Purchase Wheat 
Issued by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Po- 
land to finance purchase of up to 
$11,799,000 worth of wheat from U.S. 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. 


Authorization No. 41-34 provides 
for purchase of about 190,000 metric 
tons of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bulk. 

Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) hard red 
spring of the subclass dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of sub- 
class dark hard winter, hard winter 
and yellow hard winter; and (3) 
mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the class- 
es specified in (1) and (2). 

The wheat will be purchased by 
“Rolmpex,” W.  Piatkowski, 111 
Broadway, Room 316, New York, N.Y. 

Sales contracts made between April 
6 and June 30, 1960, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel, port of exporta- 
tion. Shipments may be made be- 
tween April 6, 1960, and July 30, 1960. 
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Veteran Grain Man Dies 


WINNIPEG —A member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 40 
years, Wallace Edward Brown, age 
64, died at his home here March 29. 
He had been a member of the staff 
of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
for 43 years and for the past number 
of years had been manager for the 
futures and wire division of the com- 
pany. 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Northwestern Miller Staff 


KANSAS CITY—If volume of 
testimony and the number of wit- 
nesses can win a battle—the grain 
storage industry will not have to 
accept a cut in storage rates as 
proposed under the new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement which is 
being written. 


More than 1,000 militant grain men 
came to the town hall meeting here 
March 30 to express complete dis- 
satisfaction with the proposed UGSA 
announced in Washington in mid- 
March. The meeting was sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to obtain trade reaction in one 
day. But the vast number of those 
attending wanted to make known 
their protests from the rostrum, so 
the meeting carried over into March 
31. Even then, many had to put their 
prepared statements into the record 
in lieu of reading them at the meet- 
ing. 

Men prominent in the industry 
arose to blast the new UGSA from 
several angles. They criticized it as 
“unfair”, as smacking of “political 
overtones”, and some warned that it 
could, as written, “ruin many grain 
storage firms.” The agreement was 
scored at one point as “not fairly 
compiled,” as an “insult to the in- 
telligence,”” and as not even adequate 
to bring the total rate to a “bare 
bones” level. 

Among those who spoke or read 
their views on the new UGSA were 
Carl Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis; H. E. Sanford, 
Continental Grain Co., New York; E. 
W. Morrison, president of the Morri- 
son Milling Co., Denton, Texas; Frank 
A. Theis, Simonds - Shields - Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Lee Wagner, 
Norris Grain Co., Chicago, and Pete 
Stallcop, executive secretary of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
Minneapolis. 

When the smoke of battle cleared, 
Clarence Palmby, assistant adminis- 
trator of USDA’s Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, who presided over 
the town hall, announced that the 
negotiating committee meeting which 
had been planned for April 13 would 
have to be postponed a week to per- 
mit study of the material by those 
involved in the negotiations. It was 
estimated that the testimony pre- 
sented, when transcribed and typed, 
would make a volume of more than 
500 pages. 


Will CCC Be Swayed? 


The big question asked in corridor 
conversations by many was: ‘Will 
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BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


The second in the series of articles analyzing the flour milling 
industry's costs appears on page 4 of this issue. The article deals 
with sanitation practices in the mills and points out that the money 
spent in this area has increased considerably since 1945. How- 
ever, the extra outgo does not appear to have been reflected in 
the industry's cost card. Millers are absorbing the additional costs 
and are not including them in the computations necessary for 
setting a fair price for flour. Many millers have already commented 
on the series, the introduction to which appeared on page 2 of the 
March 29 issue. Others are invited to do so. Letters should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box No. 67, 

















all of our evidence and protests sway 
the CCC board of directors who will 
make the final decision?” 

Several speakers voiced the hope 
that CCC was negotiating in good 
faith and had not definitely made up 
its mind as to what rates and pro- 
visions it would finally accept. 


Mr. Palmby implied that CCC had 
not adopted a firm position when he 
called attention to the story that ap- 
peared in The Miller and Feedstuffs 
recently which said that USDA was 
unlikely to alter the proposed rate 
structure to any major extent. 

“This is the best example I know 
of the kind of publicity you have 
been getting. It has no foundation in 
fact,” he told the warehousemen. 

Mr. Palmby further assured the 
group that “so far as humanly pos- 
sible, we will convey to the CCC 
directors a summary of the state- 
ments and impressions made here.” 

His statement, however, pointed up 
comments made by several of the 
speakers and expressed privately by 
members of the 18-man industry ne- 
gotiating committee that none of the 
CCC directors were present. This 
means that even if Mr. Palmby and 
the other USDA officials present 
were convinced of the soundness of 
the warehousemen’s case, they would 
have to convince the CCC board of 
this fact. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Palmby made these points: “Don’t 
expect miracles from the 18-man ne- 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 48) 


Grain Trade Council 


Comments on Meeting 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Grain Trade Council has made some 
pertinent comments on the Kansas 
City town hall meeting. NGTC states, 
under an April 1 date: 

“For two days this week more 
than 1,000 grain merchandisers and 
grain warehousemen met with CSS 
officials and submitted their unani- 
mously adverse views on the rates 
and on many of the terms and con- 
ditions of the proposed Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. These adverse 
views were submitted to a standing 
room only meeting by representa- 
tives of every national, regional and 
state grain industry organization and 
by individuals engaged in the grain 
industry in every grain producing 
area of the country. 

“The CSS proposed handling and 
storage rates, based on an alleged 
cost study covering operations of se- 
lected warehouses during calendar 
1958, were described as ‘unfair’, ‘un- 
warranted’ and ‘not justified.’ The cost 
study on which the proposed rates 
were based was described as ‘un- 
realistic’, ‘subjective’ and ‘arbitrary.’ 

“Not one of the 150 persons whose 
views were presented at the meetings 
agreed with the study or the rates 
based on its alleged conclusions. All 
whose views were presented disputed 
in varying degrees of detail the val- 
idity of CSS’s use of averages for 
value per bushel of storage facilities, 
for return of this averaged value 
of 50¢ bu. and for storage occupancy. 
The failure of CSS to make adequate 

(Turn to COMMENTS, page 43) 
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Building a Realistic Cost Card—Sanitation 


Second of a Series 


NE OF THE BIGGEST BARGAINS anybody 
can buy today is the work of a flour miller. 
Inflation over the past decade or so has increased 
the price of practically everything on the market 
proportionately. And that includes the equipment 
and services the miller must provide to do busi- 
ness. Yet that proportionate increase is not re- 
flected in the price of flour as an analysis of cur- 
rent cost cards reveals all too clearly. 


In addition to his hundredweight of flour, the 
baker is receiving a multitude of services and the 
cost of many of these services is rarely figured in 
the price. And if it is, then the figure on the cost 
card often reflects a pre-inflationary figure or 
even a guesstimate. In recent years, more and 
more services have been added, often at the direct 
request of the customer, and the miller dutifully 
absorbs the cost. Why? Because some miller start- 
ed to do it, and the others followed rather than 
protest this deviation from good economics. 


We point now to an area where costs are 
not being figured by many millers at cor- 
rect levels. That area concerns sanitation 
practices in the mills, 


Compare the costs of sanitation 20, 15 or even 
10 years ago with those today and the impact is 
staggering. Many costs are not being included be- 
cause they are hidden and have never been cor- 
rectly appropriated. They are written off. The 
costs of sanitation may be as low as 2¢ cwt. if you 
have a new or modernized mill; they can be as 
high as 8¢ if you have an old plant. But the av- 
erage appears to lie somewhere between 3¢ and 5¢ 
cwt. Let us accept 4¢. On an annual flour produc- 
tion of 249 million hundredweight in the U.S., the 
industry is spending no less than $9,960,000 a year 
on sanitation and cleaning practices in the mills. 
The final tally could be millions more. This figure 
does not include the cost of grain fumigation. Or 
cleaning boxcars. 

The job of maintaining a sanitary plant and a 
sanitary product has to be done and the baker- 
customer rightfully demands that it be done. So 
does the Food and Drug Administration. 

FDA, when it first took an interest in the 
matter of wheaten products and their cleanliness, 
moved in on the finished product—at the bakery 
level. During World War II, with labor and equip- 
ment shortages posing problems, little could be 
done beyond maintaining the tenets of good house- 
keeping and millers did the best they could. But 
at the end of the war, FDA stepped up the pres- 
sure and turned towards the mills. The duty of 
maintaining the cleanliness of the product became 
one for the operatives. That pressure was little 
needed. The millers knew a job had to be done and 
they spent a lot of money doing it. 

In days gone by, sanitation measures consisted 
of employing a sufficient number of sweepers. 
Many dollars were spent trying to make a good 
product out of a bad situation—an infested mill— 
instead of trying to correct the situation itself. 
Millers spent money trying to kill the insects in 
flour, instead of killing them before they got into 
the flour. But what they spent then is minute com- 


“ pared with the outgo today. And efficiency is sev- 


eral hundred per cent better. 
How did they go about it? Sanitation programs 


began to receive top priority rating in 1945. The 
mills appointed qualified men to head up their ef- 
forts. A quick rundown shows such professionally- 
trained men as cereal chemists and economic bi- 
ologists now working to keep sanitation activity 
in the mill itself at the highest possible level. 

Up and coming young men in each plant were 
appointed to supervise day-to-day sanitation con- 
trol. The fumigation materials they use and the 
apparatus with which to use them cost a tidy 
sum. 

Can every miller honestly say that he 
has carefully computed these expenses and 
included them in his current cost card? Ev- 
ery cent of cost from sweeper and janitor 
to the man at the top, all materials and all 
equipment? 


Equipment? The requirements for a much high- 
er level of purity of product have resulted in large 
expenditures for wheat cleaning machinery, im- 
pact and aspirating devices for the retarding of 
the growth and the separation of hidden insect 
infestation. Bakers ask for such equipment to be 
purchased and installed and the miller complies, 
not counting the cost of his investment in the 
final price. 

Some bakers ask for the fumigation of cars 
either before or after loading. These costs, too, 
have been absorbed by the miller and there is no 
use denying it. 

The cleaning of cars is an expensive item for 
millers. To do a thorough job of preparing a car 
costs $10 if it costs a penny. Included in that esti- 
mate are the costs of coopering, papering, spray- 
ing during the summer months, and general clean- 
ing. 

It is another point altogether, and a regretta- 
ble one, that the railroads increase the burden 
of expense by failing to supply an adequate quan- 
tity of high grade box cars for flour loading. But 
the costs are there. They cannot be hidden. They 
should be included in the final price. 


Sanitation practices have improved im- 
measurably since 1945. So much so that an 
official of FDA is able to comment favor- 
ably on the progress made. He points to the 
better control measures which have been 
developed; to the new equipment which has 
been provided by the millers, and to the at- 


tention paid to good sanitation practices 
generally. 


Yet the benevolent miller is content to sit back 
and absorb the expense of all this. The cost card 
has failed to reflect the improvement. If all the 
costs are counted, one experienced sanitarian sug- 
gests, the cost to the industry as a whole might 
be upwards of $20 million a year rather than our 
figure of nearly $10 million based on the esti- 
mated sanitation cost of 4¢ cwt. 


The industry has not had the intestinal 
fortitude to stand up and protect itself, not 
from the customer, but from competitors 
who won't admit to facts in setting a fair 
price. The reason is weakness. 


Predatory practices are the order of the day 
and who is to blame the buyer if he takes ad- 
vantage of the chaos which results from the law 
of the jungle. 
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WASHINGTON—tThe current situ- 
ation under the food additives amend- 
ment has been explained by John L. 
Harvey, deputy commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Harvey has reported exten- 
sively on backgrounding extensions of 
the March 6 effective date for sub- 
stances in use prior to Jan. 1, 1958. 

“A great many of the extensions 
of the effective date of the new law 
have been and will be granted,” he 
noted. “I hope, however, that those 
who obtain these extensions will not 
feel a sense of accomplishment and 
sit back with the idea that there is 
nothing more to be done. I can assure 
you that this is furthest from the 
fact.” 

Mr. Harvey noted that action on 
requests for extension did not “get 
into high gear” until about Feb. 1, 
although there was an 18-month peri- 
od between the time of enacting the 
amendment and the effective date for 
previously used substances. 

“Then pressure began to appear 
from purchasers and from food dis- 
tributors who were going to their 
suppliers for assurance that the foods 
and components that were being sold 
them were not going to be in con- 
flict with the terms of the amend- 
ment come March 6, 1960,” he said: 


Blanket Extensions 
Mr. Harvey said FDA began to re- 
ceive some requests for blanket ex- 
tensions of the effective date, but 
had to point out that such blanket 
extensions were not possible. “The 
provisions of the law require a find- 
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FDA Official Explains Extension 


Provisions of Additives Amendment 


ing that each extension granted is 
necessary and also that such an ex- 
tension will not present any undue 
hazard to the public health for the 
period involved. 

“Each extension request was given 
a separate file number, and only re- 
cently we had more than 880 re- 
quests. Some of these extension re- 
quests covered but one product each, 
but we have some covering a great 
many. The highest comes from the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Assn., which submitted a list cover- 
ing some 1,100 items. They had data 
on many of these but not all, and 
the items on this list are currently 
being studied.” 


Sent Form Letter 

He notes that as the extension re- 
quests poured in, it became impos- 
sible to deal with all prior to the 
March 6 deadline. So FDA sent out 
a form letter on each one which, on 
its face and a quick review, looked 
reasonable. The letter included, 
among other things, a promise that 
even though no decision had been 
made by March 6, FDA would not in- 
stitute legal action without prior 
notice. 

“So far, we have granted exten- 
sions for almost 700 items, many of 
which are in the field of food packag- 
ing, which may migrate to the food,” 
said Mr. Harvey. “Right now, we 
have several hundred requests which 
have not yet been acted upon.” 

He notes that it is not just a mat- 
ter of getting enough pecple to han- 
dle the requests, but also of having 


adequate scientific personnel to eval- 
uate each one. “We cannot find 
trained personnel overnight.” 

He declared that 
tensions are “automatic.”’ A careful 
review of the possibilities is made 
before the request is either granted 
or denied, he added. In quite a few 
cases, FDA has had to ask for more 
information before making a decision. 

“Just when we will be out of the 
woods on this extension matter I do 
not know, but I can assure you that 
we are doing our best,’”’ Mr. Harvey 
said. 


none of the ex- 


Comments on “White Lists” 

The deputy commissioner also com- 
mented on the so-called “white list’’ 
set-up listing substances which, for 
certain uses, FDA regards as gener- 
ally recognized as safe. 

“These were put out in the attempt 
to be helpful to industry, and we ex- 
pect to be able to publish more of 
these as time goes on,” he points out. 
“Certainly, however, the fact that a 
substance does not appear on this list 
should not be taken as an automatic 
conclusion that the substance is a 
food additive.” 

He says that FDA advises inquirers 
to make their own decisions as to 
whether a _ substance is generally 
recognized as safe, and “if they base 
a decision that a substance is not a 
food additive on sound data which is 
available to the scientific community 
generally, we anticipate no disagree- 
ment on our part. 

“On the other hand,” he cautioned, 
“if the decision that a substance is 
safe is based only on scientific in- 
formation available to a specific man- 
ufacturer, but which has not been 
made available to the scientific com- 
munity through appropriate publica- 
tion, then we think that a food addi- 
tive regulation may well be needed.” 
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WHITE WHEAT 
JUNE 30,1952 JUNE 30,1959 


11 Million 
Surplus Bushels 


38 Million 


Surplus Bushels 
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THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


Facts and Figures 


HARD RED 
SPRING WHEAT 
JUNE 30, 1952 


117 Million 
Surplus Bushels 


JUNE 30, 1959 
262 Million 
Surplus Bushels 


HARD 
WINTER 


JUNE 30, 1952 
97 Million 
Surplus Bushels 


WHEAT 

JUNE 30.1959 
964 Million 
Surplus Bushels 














over reached 1,381,000,000 bushels. 


“Surplus bushels” means the total supply of wheat just 
prior to harvest. In the years preceding the price-support 
program, a carryover of approximately 150,000,000 
bushels was normal. On June 30, 1959 total U. S. carry- 
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JUNE 30,1952 JUNE 30,1959 


16 Million 
Surplus Bushels 


16 Million 
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SURPLUS IN A NUTSHELL—This pictorial map, with 
the various types of wheat designated by area, produc- 
tion, carryover and related data, was prepared by the 
public relations committee of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 


change. A copy of the map has been sent to members 
of the exchange. Additional copies can be obtained by 
contacting the secretary’s office, Room 150, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, Minneapolis, 


Cereal Package 
Advertising Value 
Voiced at Meeting 


NEW YORK 
cereal package was 
world’s greatest 
an address by a 
executive 
agement 
April 1 

C. W. Plattes, advertising manager 
for breakfast cereals, made the ob- 
servation in his role as co-chairman 
of an AMA seminar on packaging of 
children’s products. The meeting was 
conducted at the Hotel Astor. 

“Unlike other ingredient packages, 
the cereal package functions as a dis- 
play piece during consumption 
period,” Mr. Plattes said. “This is 
from two to three weeks in the aver- 
age home, stocked as it is with mul- 
tiple brands. 

“During 


The breakfas 
described as “the 
mobile billboard” in 
General Mills, Inc., 
the American Man- 
New York City, 


before 
Assn, in 


its 


this period, the package 
on the average appears on the table 
5% times. It is seen by 2.5 persons 
per time. Each package thus deliver 
approximately 14 consumer impres- 
sions in all age groups in the home.” 

Mr. these impressions 
occur “in depth” because the package 
is usually read carefully, particularly 
the back, while the product is 
sumed. 

As a consequence of this fact, he 
continued, a packout of 45 million 
cereal packages, assuming they were 
distributed in six to eight weeks, will 
deliver more than 600,090,000 in-the- 
home consumer impressions. To reach 
the same 45 million homes with mag- 
azine ads would cost over $300,000. 


Plattes said 


con- 


Imaginative Use 

“That is why cereal makers, such 
as General Mills, are turning to more 
imaginative use of package backs and 
sides,” Mr. Plattes said. ‘‘We can use 
these packages not only to create an 
awareness of product characteristics, 
but more important to 
public service.” 

As an example of the latter he 
pointed to a recent Wheaties promo- 
tion whereby 15,000,000 copies of a 
physical fitness tester were printed 
on the package back, its use ex- 
plained and a physical fitness primer 
attached. The whole project served to 
create an awareness of the impor- 
tance of physical fitness in American 
every-day life. Currently the pack- 
ages are being used to distribute at 
nominal cost to the consumer a li 
brary of guide books to sports such as 
golf, bowling, tennis and the like. 

Mr. Plattes also discussed the front 
of cereal packages and the position 
of flagged versus unflagged packages. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


perform a 


Lure 


Meeting Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS—More than 1,000 
Duluth area shippers, ship line repre- 
statives and government, business, 
labor and civic leaders are expected 
to attend a Duluth seaway shipping 
conference here April 29. 

Announcement of the conference 
was made by E. William Boyer, pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He said the con- 
ference will broaden the area in 
which attention has been focused on 
the Duluth port. 

Among those named to a 20-man 
planning committee were Kenneth 
Duncan, chairman of the Duluth port 
authority; Charles B. Green, vice 
president, F. H. Peavey & Co., Globe 
Elevator division, and Robert T 
Smith, Duluth port director. 
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LUBBOCK, TEXAS—aAeration en- 
gineering, management and market- 
ing held the attention of more than 
250 Southwest grain elevator and 
storage operators attending the re- 
cent sixth annual Grain Drying & 
Storage Conference at Texas Tech- 
nical College. 

A Mathis, Texas, grain and eleva- 
tor manager, Warren LeBourveau, 
predicted that a combination of con- 
ditions is developing which will re- 
sult in a decrease in the need for 
grain storage space. 

“For those who continue in the 
business, management will become 
increasingly a more important factor 
of success or failure,” he stated, “in 
relation to the varying problems the 
successful grain storage man must 
solve.” 

An unscheduled speaker on the 
conference program was Walter 
Blanton, Carrollton, Texas, president 
of the Texas Grain and Feed Assn., 
who outlined 25 points of difference 
between warehousemen and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

“The very methods used to pre- 
serve grain and conditions that cause 
deterioration of grain, may also lead 
to structural collapse of the grain 
storage facility,”’ W. F. Weiland, con- 
sulting engineer from Lincoln, Neb., 
said in discussing failures in grain 
storage facilities. 

Mr. Weiland pointed out that both 
organic gases from decaying grain 
and chemical fumigants to hinder 
bacterial, insect and vermin infesta- 
tion can contribute to explosive situ- 
ations. 

Other Fire Causes 

He described several cases where 
minor and major explosions from in- 
ternal combustion and lightning 
weakened structures to the point 
where they either collapsed or split 
open. In addition to organic combus- 
tible dust, other fires in storage fa- 
cilities may be caused occasionally by 
cigarettes, an electrical short, steam 
line, leaky chimney and spontaneous 
combustion. 

Mr. Weiland advised ‘“‘strict ob- 
servance of a basic principle: Keep 
the concentration of dust below the 
lower limit of inflammability to min- 
imize the trouble from this source.” 

“Until vacuum drying or infra red 
radiation have practical application, 
practically all grain driers will con- 
tinue operation with the circulation 


GRAIN DRYING CONFERENCE—Comparing notes in 
first picture at the sixth annual Grain Drying and Stor- 
age Conference held recently in Lubbock, Texas, are 
(left to right): Glen Perkins, Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, Chicago; Don Tusha, Panhandle Steel Build- 


ings, Lubbock; Walter Blanton, Carrollton, president of 
the Texas Grain & Feed Assn., and Prof. W. F. Weiland, 
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of air through a bulk of grain,” W. 
V. Hukill, agricultural engineer with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa, said. 

Speaking on “What We Don’t 
Know About Grain Drying,” Mr. Hu- 
kill noted that the two classes of 
grain drying include: (1) In-storage 
drying where the grain remains in 
place after drying, and (2) batch dry- 
ing, in which high temperature air 
is used. 

“Quality of grain after drying may 
be affected by the way it is dried,” 
he said. “Grain dried in storage may 
be damaged by mold when drying is 
done too slowly. And, batch driers 
may damage grain by drying it too 
rapidly or at too high a temperature.” 

Temperature limits for preventing 
damages depend on the use to be 
made of the grain, he added, saying 
that “wet millers say that grain 
dried with air hotter than about 140° 
F. is inferior for their use. But, high 
temperatures when drying feed 
grains do not damage their nutritive 
value.” 

The grain drying and storage in- 
dustry has two major problems—effi- 
ciency and quality, Prof. Ira Williams 
of Texas Tech, declared in his dis- 
cussion of “Making a Stable and De- 
pendable Grain Industry.” 

“Most grain operators know about, 
but hesitate to buy equipment like 
temperature detectors, aeration fans, 
ducts and controls, truck lifts and 
railcar dumpers—things that will in- 
crease efficiency. Many overlook in- 
dustry literature and training pro- 
grams for employees,” he said. 

Prof. Williams called for more dry- 
ing equipment and cleaners to help 
maintain quality grain on the mar- 
ket. He reviewed the growth of the 
grain storage industry in the past six 
years, noting the large scale instal- 
lations of dryers after wet November 
weather caused severe losses in 
stored grains. 


Lightning Major Cause 


More than a third of some 12,000 
paid losses by Mill Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau in 1958 was caused 
by 10 recurring loss-causes, Glen Per- 
kins, grain storage specialist from 
Chicago, told the conference. The 
major cause was lightning entering 
buildings on wires, followed by ve- 
hicle damage, open electric motors, 
outside fires, elevator legs, spontane- 


ous combustion, grain dryers, V-belts 
and mechanics and welders. 

Mr. Perkins voiced criticism of 
some equipment manufacturers who, 
he said, are making and selling dry- 
ers “without real regard for engi- 
neering design or operation of dryer 
principles,” adding “no insurance 
company we know about will insure 
a grain dryer except as a part of the 
entire mill or elevator property. Our 
records show 15% of all dryers have 
been involved in fires.” 

He urged cleaning grain before 
drying it, both to avoid wasting fuel 
on trash and to prevent choked col- 
umns where fires occur. 

In a seminar session on grain aera- 
tion, Reed S. Hutchison, USDA agri- 
cultural engineer, College Station, 
Texas, reminded conference partici- 
pants that new storage practices 
make former aeration equipment in- 
adequate. He advised that aeration 
equipment be tailored to fit the need 
of the individual structure, rather 
than try to fit old equipment to a 
new facility, for successful aeration 
of grain. 

Situation Not Permanent 

Dr. Ray Billingsley, agricultural 
economics professor at Texas Techno- 
logical College, told a merchandising 
seminar that while “permanent” 
storage has been a part of the grain 
marketing system only recently, this 
situation is not a permanent one in 
the national economy. 

Alternatives for expanding the 
grain market are to establish simi- 
lar facilities in different producing 
areas of the grain belt, or by grain 
dealers and storers taking over more 
of the marketing functions and offer- 
ing more services, he said. 

Mr. Rabe was named president of 
the 1961 Grain Drying & Storage 
Conference at the closing session of 
this year’s meeting. 

Other new officers for the seventh 
annual conference slated next March 
on the Texas Tech campus are F. N. 
Robinson, Lubbock, Texas, engineer, 
and Jack Brown of Lubbock, first 
and second vice presidents, respec- 
tively; Bill Morrison, Lubbock insur- 
ance man, treasurer, and Fred Dines, 
Amarillo, 1960 conference president, 
program chairman. 

Prof. Williams will continue as 
program consultant, and Paul Furr, 
Lubbock, will remain as _ finance 
chairman. 

Dr. Earl Collister, High Plains 
Foundation near Plainview, Texas, 
was named to the conference board 
of directors. 


University of Nebraska agricultural engineer. Pictured 
in the shot at the right are new officers for the seventh 
annual Grain Drying and Storage Conference next year 
in Lubbock (left to right): F. N. Robinson, first vice pres- 
ident, Lubbock; Dr. Earl Collister, Plainview, new direc- 
tor; Fred W. Rabe, president, Dallas; Jack Brown, second 
vice president, Lubbock, and Bill Morrison, treasurer, 
Lubbock. They will plan the 1961 conference. 


April 5, 1960 
Ogilvie Reports 
Six-Month Dip 
In Net Profit 


MONTREAL—Osgilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. net profit for the six 
months ended Feb. 29, 1960, was 
$974,590 ($1.21 a share) down 12.7% 
from $1,116,592 ($1.40 a share) a year 
ago. 

Figures for 1958-59 included $232,- 
517 profit on sale of investments. 

Net earnings from operations, at 
$1,248,023 (against $1,331,982) were 
somewhat higher, with better results 
in the elevator division more than 
compensating for a decline in profits 
on flour and feed. 

Higher earnings in the elevator 
division reflected profits on the large 
elevator stocks delivered prior to 
sale of elevators reported last fall 
(The Miller, Oct. 20, 1959, page 3). 

Profit on sale of elevators, esti- 
mated at $2.7 million, is not included 
in the semi-annual figures, it is re- 
ported in a letter forwarded to share- 
holders accompanying the April 1 
dividend checks, The letter, signed 
by Clarence D. Howe, chairman of 
the board, and Arthur Atkins, presi- 
dent, reports that earnings of non- 
consolidated subsidiaries continue to 
improve. 

These earnings are not reflected 
in the period, except that dividends 
from one subsidiary, Catelli Food 
Products, Ltd., are included in in- 
vestment income. 

During the second half of the fiscal 
year, operating earnings will con- 
tinue to be affected by loss of ele- 
vator income and by continued weak- 
ness in feed values. These factors 
should be offset by better returns 
from subsidiary companies and re- 
duced interest on borrowed money, 
the report says. 

Book values of the company’s in- 
vestment in marketable securities at 
Feb. 29 were unchanged at $2,519,018. 
Approximate quoted value was down 
13.2%, from $10,182,000 at Aug. 31, 
to $8,786,466. 


4 Mos. Ended 
Feb. 29, Feb. 28, 
1960 1959 
$1,428,023 $1,331,982 
313,078* 235,732 

232,517 
631,139 


Oper. earnings 

Invest. income 

Profit on sales of invest. 
Less: Income tax 
Dividend on pfd. 

of subsidiary 52,500 52,500 
Net profit $ 974,590 $1,116,592 


_*Includes $99,992 in dividends from a sub- 
sidiary company in 1960. 
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Westcentral Requests 
Construction Authority 


On Missouri River Site 


OMAHA, NEB. — The Westcentral 
Co-operative Grain Co. has asked the 
District Corps of Engineers for au- 
thority to build grain-loading and 
barge-handling facilities on the Mis- 
souri River here. 

Construction, scheduled to begin in 
April, would be on a six-acre tract 
north of the city which Westcentral 
is buying from the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. The facility would be oper- 
able by July. 

Westcentral, which has elevators ‘n 
Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont and Kear- 
ney, previously has shipped about 25 
million bu. of grain a year by rail 
and truck, reported Aksel W. Nielsen, 
vice president and general manager. 

Mr. Nielsen said the firm now ex- 
pects to ship up to 25% of its grain 
by river barge. The barges will carry 
the grain to New Orleans for export. 

Westcentral will be the fourth firm 
to build barge-loading facilities here. 





April 5, 1960 


KANSAS CTY—Organization of a 
Hard Winter Wheat Quality Advisory 
Council was the highlight of the 10th 
annual collaborators’ conference at 
Kansas City recently. 

The new council will be composed 
of those interested in hard winter 
wheat in a nine-state area (Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota and Iowa), stated John A. John- 
son of the Department of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries at Kansas 
State University, Manhattan. 

All of the states except New Mex- 
ico and Texas are participating this 
year in an expanded schedule of tests 
which will include 25 different sam- 
ples. This compares with but 10 sam- 
ples in only Kansas and Nebraska for 
1959 wheat. 

Purpose of the collaborators’ pro- 
gram is to compare milling and bak- 
ing qualities of promising experi- 
mental wheat varieties with standard 
varieties, Mr. Johnson’ explained. 
Wheats that fail to measure up 
usually are dropped from experimen- 
tal tests. 

In the Kansas portion of the tests 
this year two experimental varieties 
being considered for release, CI 12804 
and 12871, along with a new Nebras- 
ka variety, Omaha (13015) and CI 
12804, along with Nebraska 533520 
and Warrior (13190) were compared 
with Nebred. 

Last fall composited samples were 
sent to the Pillsbury Co. at Minne- 
apolis for milling tests and samples 
of the flour then were sent for analy- 
sis to 30 collaborators over the na- 
tion. The summaries of their findings 
were reported at the collaborator 
meeting. 

According to Mr. Johnson, all vari- 





Meeting Scheduled 


BUFFALO — Dr. Sutton Redfern, 
the Fleischmann Laboratories, Stam- 
ford, Conn., will address the Niagara 
Frontier Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, at the Erie 
County Technical Institute here the 
evening of April 11. Dr. Redfern’s 
subject will be ‘Technology, Biology 
and Chemistry of Yeast.” The meet- 
ing will begin with a dinner at 6:30 
p.m. 
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Wheat Quality Advisory Council Formed 
To Compare Milling, Baking Qualities 


eties were approved for quality ex- 
cept Omaha (13015). The collabora- 
tors had high praise in Kansas for 
12871, which rated close to Ponca in 
quality; and in Nebraska tests had 
high praise for 533520. 

The collaborators described quality 
of 1959 wheat generally as “excel- 
lent.” 
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Rate Hearings 
Reset for April 11 


DULUTH, MINN. —A hearing on 
rates of the Detroit-Atlantic Naviga- 
tion Corp. package freight service, 
scheduled for March 23 in Chicago, 
was postponed until April 11. 

The hearing was to have been a 
continuation of proceedings begun in 
Detroit in January. The April 11 ses- 
sion will be conducted before J. T. 
Fittipaldi, ICC hearing examiner. 

Detroit - Atlantic inaugurated its 
containerized water-highway package 
freight service between Duluth and 
Detroit and Cleveland last Sept. 16 
under temporary authority. Its rates 
had been protested by the Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, Kansas City, 
the Central Territorial Roads, Inc., 
and other railroads. 

The Duluth Chamber of Commerce 
also seeks amendment of DANCO 
rates to eliminate a differential in 
favor of inland shipping points over 
the Twin Ports. 
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Fourth $10 Million 
Ship to Be Launched 


PASCAGOULA, MISS. — The 
fourth new $10 million cargoliner will 
be launched here April 16 by the 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 

The SS John Lykes is the name of 
the newest addition. Two previously 
launched ships, the SS Zoella Lykes 
and the SS Joseph Lykes are still un- 
der construction at Ingalls as is the 
SS Thompson Lykes, which is sched- 
uled for launching in May. 

The SS James Lykes has 
completed and is now in service. 

Named for one of the seven Lykes 
brothers who founded the company 
60 years ago, the SS John Lykes will 
be christened by Ruth Lykes Webb, 
Tampa, Fla., John Lykes’ grand- 
daughter. 


been 





C. R. Hope Denies 


Political Affiliation 


STATEMENT 


By CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
President, Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. 

Recently a number of news re- 
ports have appeared to the effect 
that I am participating in the 1960 
campaign as an advisor to Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon on agricultural matters. 
These reports are not true. While I 
have known Mr. Nixon for a number 
of years, and hold him in the highest 
personal regard, I have not seen or 
communicated with him for almost a 
year and a half. Recently, I have 
been contacted briefly, on one occa- 
sion, by two members of his staff. 
That is all the connection I have had 
with Mr. Nixon or his office. 

Three years ago I retired from 
politics, and have no intention of re- 
turning. For the past year and a half 
I have been putting my full time and 
effort into developing markets for 
agricultural products, particularly 


wheat. I regard this as the most im- 
portant activity in which I have ever 
engaged. I want to continue in it, and 
believe that entering into political ac- 
tivities, even in a small way, will im- 
pair my usefulness in this field. 

There is, however, a difference be- 
tween the purely political aspects of 
a campaign and the efforts of a can- 
didate to secure all information pos- 
sible on important public questions. 
I mention this because the newspaper 
stories which I have read conveyed 
the impression that I was dealing in 
the political aspects of this matter. 

I have been told that Mr. Nixon 
desires to re-explore Republican pol- 
icy on the farm question in the light 
of present conditions. I hope that he 
does so, and that in doing it, he se- 
cures the widest possible cross-sec- 
tion of agricultural thought. If his 
survey should be broad enough that 
he desires my views, I shall be very 
happy to give them to him. 


B. W. Morrison 
Named Manager 
At Ogilvie Mills 


MONTREAL—B. W. Morrison has 
been appointed manager, quality con- 
trol, the Ogilivie Flour Mills, Ltd., 
effective April 1. In this capacity 
he will be responsible for the qual- 
ity control of flour, cereals, formula 
feeds and premixes, and for the op- 
eration and staffing of the plant 
laboratories at Montreal, Keewatin, 
Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and Edmon- 
ton. He will report to A. J. C. Willis, 
vice president, production. 

Born in Weir, Quebec, Mr. Mor- 
rison received his education at Sir 
George Williams University and Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute. 

His Ogilvie career began in 1942 
at Montreal, but shortly thereafter 
he went on active service with the 
Canadian army. He returned to Mont- 
real Control Laboratory in 1946 and 
spent the next six years on quality 
control of flour and feeds, being ap- 
pointed supervisor of this activity in 
1947. He was transferred in 1952 to 
the premix laboratory to take over 
control and development of cake 
mixes. Two years ago he assumed 
responsibility for quality control of 
all products produced in the Royal 
Mill. 





Kenneth W. Glazebrook 


West Virginia Names 
Multiwall Manager 
In New York Area 


NEW YORK — West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. has named Kenneth W. 
Glazebrook as New York district 
sales manager for multiwall products, 
announced Victor S. Luke, division 
manager. He succeeds James A. Mun- 
die who is now staff assistant to Shel- 
don Y. Carnes, northern region man- 
ager. 

The New York district sales office 
serves industrial and consumer ac- 
counts in New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Joining Westvaco in 1957, Mr. 
Glazebrook has been manager of 
commercial printing paper sales for 
the Philadelphia area where he 
helped organize the company’s pro- 
gram of direct selling to commercial 
printers. 

He was previously with the Deni- 
son Manufacturing Co. and studied at 
the Bentley School of Finance. 





BARGE OVERTURNED, 
WHEAT LOST 


KANSAS CITY — Approximately 
30,000 bu. wheat were ruined here 
April 3 when a runaway barge on the 
Missouri river overturned after strik- 
ing bridge piers. The grain was a 
total loss, according to Paul D. Bart- 
lett, Jr., executive vice president of 
Bartlett & Co., owner of the wheat. 
The 135-ft. barge broke loose from its 
mooring at the river-rail elevator 
while the Missouri was nearly a foot 
over flood stage. The loss was in- 
sured. 





Russell-Miller 
Announces Two 


Personnel Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Russell L. Williams as mill superin- 
tendent at the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.’s Minot (N.D.) plant, and the 
transfer of Truman H. Coburn from 
Minot to Buffalo as superintendent, 
has been announced by W. M. Steinke, 
president. 

Mr. Williams started at the Minne- 
apolis mill in June, 1938, as assistant 
miller. After three years of service 
during World War II, he moved to 
Minot. He was assistant miller at the 
plant from October, 1945, to April, 
1946, when he became trick miller. 

Mr. Coburn joined Russell-Miller 
at Dallas in June, 1946. He was 
named assistant superintendent in 
July, 1954. Mr. Coburn was trans- 
ferred to Minot as mill superintendent 
in March 1956. He replaces Bud 
Kunze who has resigned. 


A navy veteran, Mr. Coburn has 
completed a four year correspondence 
course with the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers. 
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Pillsbury Announces 
Operational Change 


In Sacramento 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co. announced that it has transferred 
its feed manufacturing operations at 
the Sacramento, Cal., mill to improve 
existing facilities for flour milling. 

B. J. Greer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the industrial area, said the 
upgrading of flour production at Sac- 
ramento would enable Pillsbury to 
offer greater service to bakers and 
industrial users of flour in northern 
California. 

Sacramento’s feed manufacturing 
functions will be transferred to Pills- 
bury’s Reedley and Modesto, Cal., 
operations. 

Richard Bradford will continue as 
plant manager at Sacramento. Leo 
Bilger, Sacramento feed plant sales 
manager, has been appointed manager 
of the Reedley-Modesto operations. 
There are no other personnel changes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROKER’S WIFE DIES 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Ethel 
Mae Johnston, wife of William John- 
ston, Portland grain broker, died at 
her home recently. She was born in 
Ironport, Wis., Dec. 24, 1891, and 
lived in Portland for 39 years. In ad- 
dition to her husband she is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
McCarter and two granddaughters. 
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LOUR sales on the national scene 
| acta d at a slow pace in the 
seven-day period ending April 4. As 
in the previous week, the only ex- 
ception to this general pattern was 
in the Buffalo area where mills re- 
ported sales of a moderate amount 
of spring wheat flours. However, 
sales were not in large volume, re- 
stricted mostly to small lots as fill- 
ins until new crop offerings. 

In the Southwest, sales by hard 
winter mills were very light. In fact, 
if it were not for that segment of 
the market which always buys in 
small against forward book- 
ings, sales would have been virtually 
at a standstill. 

Most bakery flour buyers are now 
booked into or through June so this 
situation was anticipated and active 
selling is not expected for some 
weeks 

Family flour moved fairly steadily, 
with shipping instructions coming in 
at a fair pace. Directions on bakery 
flours “could be better” according to 
mill representatives. 

Sales were 


lots as 


also at a snail's pace 
in the spring wheat mills area as a 
result of the combination of most 
buyers in a good supply situation and 
the historic dullness as the 
holiday approaches. 

tunning time in the spring wheat 
area slackened somewhat and ship- 
ping directions were off. Family flour 
sales also were at a slow pace. 

Only a limited amount of 
wheat flour business was recorded 
during the period. Sales were prin- 
cipally of the cracker-cookie type as 
the anticipated business in cake flour 
failed to materialize. It is now con 
sidered doubtful that large scale buy- 
ing of soft wheat flour will develop 
prior to new crop offerings. Direc- 
tions were reported slower 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 24% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 39% in the 
spring wheat mills area and no more 
than 20% of capacity for. mills of 
the central states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 97% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
101% the previous week and 97% 
for the comparable week of last year 
(See tables on page 9.) ; 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Sales Continue Slow 


In typically seasonal fashion, the 
dullness which usually characterizes 
the flour markets as the Lenten sea- 
son fades was very noticeable in the 
spring wheat mills area the past 
week. Prices were easy throughout 
the period and closed 1¢ lower than 
the previous week 

Running time, which has held fair- 
ly strong in recent weeks, slackened 
somewhat reflecting the poor sales in- 
terest. Most buyers are now booked 
into or through June and export busi- 
ness was not burdensome. Shipping 
directions on spring wheat flours are 
off as seasonally anticipated, but 
trade opinion indicates probable im- 
provement within the next 
weeks. 

Family flour sales activity also 
continued dull with few purchases of 
any large amount. 

Sales amounted to approximately 


Easter 


soft 


few 
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Flour Sales Slow; Directions, 
Grind Decline; Major Buyers 
In Good Supply Positions 


39% of capacity as compared with 
54% the previous week and 201% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
79% of capacity as compared with 
92% the previous week and 85% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 108% of 
capacity as compared with 108% the 
previous week and 100% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 98% of capacity compared with 
102% a week earlier and 96% a year 
ago, 

Quotations April 1, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.29@5.39, short 
patent $5.39@5.49, high gluten $5.69 
@5.79, first clears $4.95@5.25, whole 
wheat $5.29@5.39; nationally adver- 
tised brands of family flour $7.20, 
100-lb. carlot, cottons. 


Buying Interest 
Meager in Southwest 


Flour sales by hard winter wheat 
mills were light. Volume amounted 
to only 24% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, compared with 57% the previous 
week and 29% a year ago. 

Only buyers who purchase small 
lots at a time kept the bakery flour 
sales picture from being virtually 
barren of business. Since practically 
all bakery flour users have booked 
enough flour to last them into or 
through June, sales are expected to 
stayin the doldrums for some weeks 
to come: Prices were unchanged. 

The family flour picture was the 
same as the previous week. Prices 
were the same as a week earlier and 
the movement fairly steady. Some of 
the nationally-advertised brands are 
said to be available in certain areas 
on special deals, either through ship- 
ping allowances or through some oth- 
er concessions. Shipping instructions 
are coming in at a fair pace. Gov- 
ernment give-away flour in certain 
depressed areas is said to have re- 


——A 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











duced flour demand, at least tempor- 
arily. 

Directions on bakery flour could be 
better. Some bakers report that their 
business is slower than normal. 
Whether this is caused by economic 
conditions, or by the chain grocers 
getting a bigger share of the mar- 
ket, is not known. 

Clears demand and_ supply 
about in balance. Mills are holding 
back clears in anticipation of a Unit- 
ed Nations flour relief award this 
week. Demand has not been rushing, 
but just enough to keep the price a 
little higher than a week ago. Gov- 
ernment and export business during 
the week amounted to about 27% of 
the volume. In addition to some CSS 
flour purchasing, small amounts of 
flour were worked for the Nether- 
lands, Indonesia, Colombia and oth- 
ers. Prices on all but low grade are 
stronger than a week earlier. 

At Hutchinson domestic flour busi- 
ness was at a complete standstill and 
export buyers showed only a little 
more interest. That the trade has 
cared for almost all old crop needs 
MARKETS, 


are 


(Turn to page 44) 





Semolina Sales Activity Unimproved; 
Durum Receipts Lighter, Grind Fair 


HE SEMOLINA market, fol- 
| lowing the typical seasonal pat- 
tern as the Lenten period wanes, re- 
ported very dull sales activity for 
the period ending April 4. 
Production held fair but started 
showing signs of slackening, again 
reflecting the traditional pattern as 
the Easter holiday nears. Shipping 
directions also were tapering off and 
will probably continue to slow down 
over the span of the next few weeks. 
The lull in sales activity was an- 
ticipated not only because of the sea- 
sonal factor, but also because manu- 
facturers of macaroni and noodle 
products are in a good supply position 
following recent buying. Trade cir- 
cles do not anticipate any major buy- 
ing move in the near future. 
Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the period were reported at 155 cars 
as compared with 158 the previous 
week. Receipts were comparatively 
heavy at the start of the period, but 
tapered off sharply as the week pro- 


gressed. Demand continued good and 
the cars were promptly taken. 
Production by durum mills was es- 
timated at 114% of milling capacity 
for the period, compared with 114% 
the previous week and 96% for the 
comparable week a year ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 1 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 
S-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 201,862 114 
177,500 *202,889 114 
156,500 150,532 96 


Crop year 
production 
7,365,490 
7,326,216 


Mar. 27-April 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July |, 1959-April 3, 1960 . 
July 1, 1958-April 4, 1959 
*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Strong; 
Prices Skyrocket 
To Season's High 


r | 1HE COMBINATION of a tight- 

ening supply situation coupled 
with growing demand from formula 
feed manufacturers resulted in a very 
strong millfeed market throughout 
the nation for the seven-day pericd 
ending April 4. Prices, after drifting 
comparatively easy at the start of 
the week, showed _ pronounced 
strength and soared to levels setting 
new highs for the season. 

The market situation 
lighter supplies as a 
creased flour mill grind at a time 
when the formula feed industry in 
practically all areas was seeking sup- 
plies for a scheduled step-up in pro- 
duction. 

Market observers across the U:S. 
indicate the firm undertone will per- 
sist and prices should remain on the 
strong side through another week. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,566 tons of millfeed for March 
27-April 3. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
49,466 tons in the previous week and 
46,614 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


hinged on 
result of de- 


Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market sustained the strength of re- 
cent weeks through another seven- 
day period. Demand was somewhat 
improved, but the strong pattern of 
the market hinged mostly on the 
lighter supply situation rather than 
the increased call for supplies. The 
lighter supply pattern was a reflec- 
tion of declining mill grind as a re- 
sult of relative inactivity in flour 
sales. Prices were $1.50@2 above the 
previous period, registering new 
highs for the season. 

Quotations April 4: Sacked 
$46@46.50, bulk $42@42.50; 
middlings $45.50@46, bulk 
42; sacked red dog $47.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds in the Kan- 
sas City market were very strong at 
the end of the week after a gradual 
upturn during the week. Slower flour 
grind coupled with an improved de- 
mand was responsible for higher 
prices. Bulk middlings were the fea- 
ture, selling $3.50 to $4 over the dis- 
tress prices of the first of the week 
and ending the week firm and in 
short supply. 

Quotations April 1: Bran $44@ 
44.50, shorts $43.50@44 sacked, bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $41.50@42, mid- 
dlings $41@41.50 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were extremely light last week and 
demand was fair. Quotations April 
1: Bran $53, gray shorts $53, sacked 
burlaps; bulk bran $49.50, shorts $51, 
middlings $51, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $2 to $2.50 higher on 
bran, $3.50 higher on shorts, and $4 
up on middlings, compared with the 
previous week. 

Chicago: Late in the week, mill- 
feeds began to respond to a combina- 
tion designed to encourage a sharp 
advance in price levels, a let-down 
in flour mill running time and a step 
up in demand for millfeeds, particu- 
larly from formula feed manufactur- 
ers. 

The heavy demand in both Buffalo 
and Kansas City backed up on the 
Chicago market. Flour mill running 
time has been reduced at a time when 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 45) 


bran 
sacked 
$41.50@ 
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HEAT futures sustained the 
recent strong tone through 
the seven-day period ending April 4 
with all positions showing gains in a 
week which saw registration of suc- 
cessive new highs for Chicago May. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 4 were: Chicago—May $2.08, 
July $1.85%, September $1.86%, De- 
cember $1.91%; Kansas City—May 
$2.03%, July $1.85%, September 
$1.88%; Minneapolis — May $2.17%, 
July $2.16, September $2.06%. 

Constructive factors lending to the 
continued upward movement were 
the strong demand as a result of 
export activity and failure of wheat 
to come out of the support program 
in the volume anticipated by some 
market observers. Trade sources in- 
dicate that producers redeemed a 
large amount of wheat from under 
the support program prior to the 
deadline. However, spot premiums in 
all markets kept a solid tone and 
there are no indications that a re- 
laxed free wheat situation will de- 
velop. 

A sizeable volume of wheat sales 
for export were recorded during the 
period, with India the principal buy- 
er taking more than 2 million bushels 
of soft white out of the Pacific and 
more than 1 million bushels of hard 
via Gulf ports. Israel, Morocco, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands were 
also substantial buyers with western 
white and hard winters representing 
most of the buying, but some spring 
for Atlantic movement was involved 
in the overall volume. 

Of equal importance is the poten- 
tial represented in pending buying by 
Poland, Peru, Pakistan and Brazil. 
Combined, they have a purchase au- 
thorization of 10 million bushels or 
more of various classes of wheat. 
However, no red wheat is involved 
except from the new crop. 

It is reported that, with the open- 
ing of navigation, 300,000 bu. red 
wheat are scheduled for lake ship- 
ment out of Toledo. 

Great Lakes navigation has been 
indefinitely postponed because the 
Coast Guard was unable to break a 
channel. However, it is reported that 
a break in the channel in White Fish 
Bay could come soon with warmer 
weather anticipated. A heavy move- 
ment of grain should start as soon ‘as 
vessels can break through. 

On the weather side, dissipation of 
snow plus heavy rains have caused 
serious flooding conditions of western 
Missouri and eastern Kansas streams. 
Greening of wheat as a result of 
higher temperatures has been report- 
ed but some observers express un- 
easiness over other possible damage 
factors. However, the government 
bulletin is encouraging as it reports 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 4 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Encouraging Export Outlook 
Keeps Wheat Futures Strong 


no serious adverse effects on the crop 
as a result of prolonged snow cover. 


Spring Wheat Easier 


The spring wheat market felt the 
sharp drop in flour buying last week 
and prices were rather easy about 
midway in the period. Substantial ex- 
port business and smaller receipts 
at the end of the week, however, 
prompted some recovery and the 
price was off only 1¢ bu. from last 
week at the close. Receipts for the 
entire week amounted to 757 carlots 
with 79 of them owned by Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. A 1¢ drop in the 
Minneapolis May price accounted for 
the lower cash value since the pro- 
tein basis finished unchanged. The 
average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 14.53% compared with 
13.77% the comparable week last 
year. 

At the close on April 1, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, through 11% protein, 
traded at the Minneapolis May price; 
12% protein 1¢ over; 13% protein 3¢ 
over; 14% protein 4@5¢ over; 15% 
protein 5@7¢ over; 16% protein 6@ 
9¢ over; 17% protein 7@11¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price which closed 
on April 1 at $2.17%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein .. 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 
17% Protein 


2.22% @2.24% 
2.235%s @2.26% 
2.24% @2.28% 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.17%, 
13% protein $2.19%, 14% protein $2.21%, 
15% protein $2.23%, 16% protein $2.25%, 
17% protein $2.27%. 


Cash Prices Advance 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City advanced % to 1%¢ bu. 
last week, compared with a week 
earlier. Premiums were steady to up 
1¢ while the option advanced %¢. 

Demand was good most of the 
week, without being urgent. Mills, 
merchandisers and blenders were in 
the market, with merchandisers 
seeming to show the most interest. 

Supplies were substantial, reflect- 
ing a pickup in movement from in- 
terior points and farm selling, as the 
deadline for withdrawing wheat from 
the support program passed. A fair 
volume of wheat was moved from 
under price support, but the move- 
ment did not approach rush propor- 
tions, and “free” supplies and trade 
requirements for the balance of the 
season apparently remain closely ad- 
justed. 

Receipts at Kansas City last week 
totaled 799 cars, compared with 666 
cars the previous week and 641 a 
year ago. Carlot sales of cash wheat 
amounted to about 80 cars, five more 
than in the previous week. 

Premiums underwent a change on 
the low side of the range for all pro- 
tein classes. Ordinary and 12% pro- 
tein wheat advanced %¢ bu., while 
all other grades went up 1¢. 

Premiums were quoted April 1 as 
follows: Ordinary 8¢ over the basic 
May option of $2.04, 11.50% protein 
8@9%¢, 12% protein 9% @11¢, 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


March 27- 
April 3, 
1960 
698,355 
1,418,119 
457,258 
601,168 
420,067 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo Gate 
Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


March 28 
April 4, 
1959 
693,626 
325,056 
451,583 
621,472 
418,325 


March 29 
April 5, 
1958 
666,683 
1,316,832 
526,177 
561,120 
325,384 


March 30 

April 6, 
1957 
605,999 

1,308,986 
532,182 
513,189 
293,085 


*Previous 
week 


726,228 
,360,086 
535,079 
615,978 
472,959 





3,594,967 
74.7 


-» 4,812,539 
64,362,184 


Percentage of total U.S. output . 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Mar. 28- 
April 4, 


Mar. 27- 
April 3, Previous 

week 1959 
Northwest 102 96 
Southwest e 103 103 
Buffalo 103 92 
Central and S. E. ... 92 97 
Pacific Coast 101 90 


Totals renee 101 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 240,000 
. 240,000 
231,000 
. 237,000 


Mar. 27-April 3 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


includ- 
Montana 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 

% ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 
508,298 

*504,765 
496,312 
446,935 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 472,750 
. 472,750 
494,500 
- 430,500 


Mar. 27-April 3 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


Flour 
output 
213,613 
216,693 
243,489 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 224,250 
. 224,250 
221,750 
. 287,500 


Mar. 27-April 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 

.. 1,090,750 1,204,506 110 

... 1,090,750 *1,143,393 105 


Mar. 27-April 3 
Previous week 


,710,330 3,510,062 3,396,196 3,253,441 
74.7 75 75 75 

4,966,975 

59.549.645 


Crop year flour production 
——July | to 
Mar. 29- Mar. 30- 
April 5, April 6, 
1958 1957 
100 91 
100 99 
it 109 
98 90 
103 80 


April 3, 
1960 
28,546,307 
58,449,956 
20,401,507 
24,565,025 
18,813,560 


April 4, 
1959 
28,989,113 
56,358,639 
21,790,488 
23,092,318 
17,118,448 


101 96 


150,776,355 147,349,006 

Year ago 1,068,800 1,081,567 101 

Two years ago 1,032,000 1,035,934 100 

Five-year average 128 

Ten-year average ‘ 117 
*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
522,000 
522,000 
493,500 
475,000 


Flour %e ca- 
output pacity 


457,258 88 

535,079 103 

451,583 92 

Two years ago 526,177 Hit 

Five-year average , 86 

Ten-year average 99 
*Revised 


Mar. 27-April 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern 


Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, 
Missouri 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
601.168 89 
*615,978 92 
Year ago 643,750 621,472 97 
Two years ago . 570,250 561,120 98 
Five-year average , 106 
Ten-year average . 102 

*Revised. 


5-day week 

capacity 
672,260 
672,260 


Mar. 27-April 3 
Previous week 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Californ'a, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Flour %o ca- 
output pacity 
420,067 90 

*472,959 101 
418,325 90 
325,384 103 


5-day week 

capacity 
466,500 
466,500 
466,500 
315,000 


Mar. 27-April 3 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 
*Revised. 





12.50% protein 11@13¢, 13% protein 
12@15¢, 13.50% protein 13@16¢ and 
14% protein 14@17¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 1 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

| Dark $2.11 '2@2.25 

2 Dark 2.10'/2@2.24'/2 
a 2.082 @2.22'/2 
.4 2.06'/2@2.20'/2 

| 2.11'%2@2.12 

2 2.10'/2@2.11'2 
.3 2.09 '/2 @2.10'/2 

.4 2.08 '/2@2.09'/2 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling April 4 at $2.42@2.43 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.30% delivered at the Gulf. De- 
mand was good for export. Offerings 
were light. 


Largest Grain Ship 


NEW ORLEANS—A ship, said to 
be the largest ever to take on grain 
here, has been loaded with 20,000 
tons of wheat, said Robert H. Jordan, 
director of the public grain elevator. 

The 46,000 ton vessel, called the 
Trans Eastern, was built in 1959 and 
is operated by the Trans Eastern 
Shipping Co. Her home port is New 
York and she carries a crew of 49. 
Length of the ship is 737 ft., with a 
104 ft. beam and 37 ft. displacement. 

In addition to the wheat, other 
grains were dropped aboard in 
chutes. As many as nine separate 
types of grain have been loaded 
aboard one vessel at New Orleans 
before, Mr. Jordan said. 

The largest previous vessel accom- 
modated at the elevator here was a 
32,000 ton tanker. 
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To Head Milwaukee Exchange. as nominee for 
president of the Milwaukee Grain Exchange, the organization has selected 
John F. Stratton to succeed George D. LaBudde, who has served three 
one-year terms. Normal L. Witt has been nominated for vice president, and 
James G. O’Brien for another term as secretary-treasurer. 


Visitors in Chicago. Visitors at the Millers National Federa- 
tion Chicago office recently were John H. Norton, development department, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 


and W. J. Simpson, 


president, Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co. 


Officers Announced. New officers of the Propellor Club of 
Buffalo, representing marine and grain interests, are Richard A. Killinger, 
president; William B. Magner, first vice president; John Saville, second vice 
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Canadian Wheat, Flour Clearances Rise 


WINNIPEG—Accumulative Cana- 
dian wheat and flour exports from 
Aug. 1 to the end of February at 
167,798,000 bu., held approximately 
4,800,000 bu. over last year’s compar- 
ative total of 162,9€6,000 bu. The 
movement for the seven months end- 
ing February, 1958, was 170,670,000 
bu. The three preceding years showed 
comparative totals well below the 
1959-60 movement to the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

The aggregate included 22,365,000 
bu. in the form of flour, compared 
with 21,290,000 bu. a year ago. Dur- 
ing the August-February period Can- 
adian flour cleared to 65 different 
destinations. The U.K., according to 
latest figures released by the statis- 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, took the equivalent 
of 8,456,000 bu. as flour, while 2,966,- 
000 bu. went to the Philippine Is- 
lands; 1,243,000 bu. to Trinidad-To- 
bago; 1,034,000 bu. to Jamaica; and 


amounts were also shipped to Ceylon, 
Leeward-Windward Islands; Japan; 
and the U.S. 

During the period under review ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat only went 
to 38 countries. Slightly more than 
49,000,000 bu. were unloaded at U.K. 
ports while 24,841,000 bu. cleared to 
Japan; 17,777,000 bu. to Germany; 
7,151,000 bu. to Belgium; 5,522,000 
bu. to the Netherlands; 4,466,000 bu. 
to Poland; 4,151,000 bu. to Switzer- 
land, and 4,116,000 bu. to India. South 
Africa, Pakistan, Algeria, Iraq, the 
Philippines, Austria, France, Italy, 
Norway, Peru, and Venezuela each 
took quantities ranging from slightly 
more than 1,000,000 bu. to 2,750,000 
bu. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour to all destinations 
for the August to February period of 
the 1959-60 crop year with compara- 
tive figures for the five previous crop 
years, compiled by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 


114,000 . ana. Sizeable issi ‘Ss, are as 1S: 
president; John J. Griffin, secretary-treasurer; Lawrence E. Burke, Paul F. 1,014, bu. to Ghana izeable missioners, are as follows 
Collins, Gustav Loebel and Leslie A. Smith are members of the board of 


governors. 


Total wheat 

Wheat flour and flour 
Totals in bushels ——————-——. 

22,365,488 167,797,991 
21,290,750 162,965,788 
21,663,102 170,670,771 
20,797,297 158,940,454 
22,371,950 136,966,447 
23,396,517 152,275,777 


Aug.-Feb. Total wheat 


1959-60. 
1958-59. 
1957-58.... 
1956-57... 
1955-56. 
1954-55 


145,432,503 
141,675,038 
149,007,669 
138,143,157 
114,594,497 
128,879,260 


Treasurer to Retire. vhe treasurer of Ralston Purina Co. 
since 1946, E. Ray Siler, has announced that he is retiring Oct. 1 to travel 
and devote more time to youth projects in which he has been interested 
for many years. Mr. Siler joined Ralston Purina as assistant to the treasurer 
on April 15, 1952. He has served on Purina’s management committee for a 
number of years. He has been responsible for the company’s insurance 
department, the order credit department, the treasury department and was 
the company’s assistant chief finance officer. Mr. Siler has been very active 
in Boy Scout and YMCA leadership, to which he plans to devote more time 
after retirement. He received the Silver Beaver award from the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America in 1949 for “distinguished service to 
boyhood.” 








Soybeans—-A Market Problem 


By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 
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Josef J. Zeman 


To Study Peavey 
Foreign Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS — Josef John Ze- 
man has been appointed to study 
foreign markets for F. H. Peavey & 
Co. of Minneapolis. 

He replaces John Karlik, who died 
of a heart attack late last year in 
Europe. 

Mr. Zeman, a native of Czechoslo- 
vakia who speaks five languages, 
worked in the accounting department 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, from Nov. 18, 1959, through 
February. 


Josef J. Zeman 


ball team which played in a Naples, 
Italy, tournament. After the tourna- 
ment, he asked asylum from the Ital- 
ian government. 

From 1948 to 1951 he lived in 
Naples, often working as an inter- 
preter for the Canadian consulate 
there. He is fluent in Russian, Ger- 
man and Italian as well as English 
and Czech. 

Mr. Zeman came to the U.S. in 
1951 under the sponsorship of a Min- 
neapolis family. He became an Amer- 
ican citizen in 1954 after serving two 
years in the Army. 

On his return to Minneapolis, Mr. 
Zeman entered the University of 
Minnesota and majored in foreign 
trade. He received a bachelor’s de- 
gree in business administration in 
July, 1959. 


Roger W. Thyr 


Joins Peavey Research 


MINNEAPOLIS — Roger W. Thyr 
has been named research assistant 
in the economic research depart- 
ment of F. H. Peavey & Co., an- 
nounced Totton P. Heffelfinger, pres- 
ident. 

He is assigned to commodity price 
analysis under the supervision of Dr. 
Richard B. Zoller, director of the 
department. 

“Risk associated with grain price 
variability is an important cost to 
a food processor such as Peavey and 
its affiliates,” Dr. Zoller said. “It is 
our objective that through research 
we can minimize this risk and there- 
by assure our grain and grain prod- 
uct consumers the advantages of the 
most efficient procedures.” 


season is history. Although statisti- 
cal data on farm stocks and supplies 
in interior and terminal elevators 
and with processors will not be avail- 
able until late April, there are enough 
items of market significanee on ex- 
hibit to present an intriguing display. 

Among these is the amount of 1959 
soybeans tied up in the government’s 
support program—either in outright 
loans or purchase agreements — the 
latter really no more than what was 
once known to the grain trade as 
“privileges”, or outright options exer- 
cised at discretion of the purchaser, 
commonly described as “puts and 
calls” or “bids and offers.” 

In New Deal days when the NRA 
blue eagle and Hugh Johnson were 
both flying high over Washington, 
“privileges’’ as such were outlawed 
by the grain exchange code. When 
the new Commodity Exchange Act 
displaced the Grain Futures Act they 
were also banned. 

But previous to legislative ban, for 
about $5 a processor or warehouse- 
man might purchase temporary pro- 
tection against a drastic grain mar- 
ket price change on 5,000 bu. through 
ownership of a “privilege.” 

These were good as a form of term 
insurance for 24 hours, the balance 
of a week, this week and the next, or 
up to 30 days. But under CEA, those 
who now deal in privileges orally, by 
mail, telegraph, radio or telephone 
are subject to very heavy penalties. 

Now, for a brokerage fee of 1¢ bu. 
($50 on 5,000 bu.), a government 
agency will give any grain grower 
the “privilege” to sell those bushels 
to Commodity Credit Corp. later at 
the support price, no matter how far 
below support the market is at the 
time. 

If the market price is higher than 


by the government. He will sell in 
the marketplace. 

In effect, the grower is afforded a 
proposition more attractive than giv- 
en another farmer who puts up his 
grain as collateral. No money is ad- 
vanced, but neither does he have to 
provide approved grain storage. He 
owes no interest and has none to pay 
if he elects to repossess the collateral 
and pay the loan rather than default. 

Fundamentally, there is no differ- 
ence between a “privilege’’ transac- 
tion and a purchase agreement, other 
than the names. 

CCC is exempted by law from 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act prosecution 
if it should “corner” the market on 
one or more covered commodities; 
individuals with “purchase agree- 
ments” are likewise free from CEA 
prosecution. 


Protected Soybeans 

On support program soybeans, as 
of Feb. 29, farmers had signed up a 
little over 52 million bushels, of 
which slightly over 2 million bushels 
were redeemed, leaving about 50 mil- 
lion bushels either under outright 
“pawn” or as “purchase agreements.” 
Although the 1959 crop was only 
about 7% smaller than in 1958, the 
amount under current support is only 
about one-third that on the same 
1959 date. If beans had gone under 
support in the same proportion as 
the year before, there would now be 
close to 140 million bushels tempor- 
arily quarantined. The ‘‘why” of this 
is anyone’s guess. Current support 
of $1.85 bu. is the same as a year 
ago, so that is not the reason. Stor- 
age space, if anything, is better than 
last year, ruling out this as a reason. 

If one believes political friends of 

(Turn to SOYBEANS, page 46) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW One of a Series 


HEN A TIDAL WAVE hit 
Mobile, Alabama, that 
day in 1913, bakers were 
stranded without a usable 
yeast supply. They needn’t 
have given their predicament 
a second thought. The Fleisch- 
mann man hired a tug to take 

the yeast to town! 
Today, as with all Fleischmann 
services, delivery on time is a 
promise we keep. With many 
more plants, many more dis- 
tribution points than any 
other yeast maker, Fleisch- 
mann is in the best position to 
overcome any weather or geo- 
graphic condition. That’s why 
bakers rely on Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. They know they can 
count on delivery, on time 
and under any circumstance. 

1913... bakers needn't 
have given their predicament 
a second thought. 


see: BE “ain - } 
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Ready —Set—Go—for Retail Bakers Week! 


This is the month that the nation’s 
retail bakers have their week. 


National Retail Bakers Week is 
set for April 18-30, a “‘baker’s dozen” 
of days, and it will be a period filled 
with special observances, including 
in-store promotions, presentation of 
cakes to celebrities, displays, procla- 
mations, newspaper, radio and TV 
publicity and appearances. 

All of it is intended to draw atten- 
tion to the important role of the re- 
tail baker in the community and to 
make the consumer conscious of the 
baker’s fine products. 


As Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, 
Cincinnati, chairman, puts it, “sup- 
porting Baker’s Week may be defined 
as selfish unselfishness.” 

In many areas, retail baking asso- 
ciations have started their build-up 
with the “Little Miss Muffin” con- 
test. The “Little Miss Muffins’ will 
meet in Milwaukee May 22-25 for the 
national finals to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 


* 


Allied Firms 


Allen & Co., J. W. 
Allied Bakers Supply, Inc 
American Products Co., Inc 
Anaconda Aluminum Co 
Anetsberger Brothers, Inc 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Atkinson Milling Co 
Babb Co., Inc., C. H. 
Bakers & Confectioners Supply Co 
Bakers Review 
Bakers Specialty Co 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry Magazine 
Basic Foods Sales Corp 
Bear & Co., M. E. 
Bergy Materials, Inc. 
Berwick Extract Co 
Bessire & Co., Inc 
Bes-Tex Foods Corp 
Billings & Gage Mfg. Co 
Bintz Co., W. H. 
Blanton Co., The 
Bonekamp Co., R. J. 
Brechet & Richter-Maas Keefe Co 
Brill Co., Inc., H. C. 
Brolite Co., Inc. 
Buchwald & Sons, Inc., Joseph 
Buy-Vue Merchandising Services 
Byrnes & Kiefer Co. 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp., Ltd. 
Capital City Products Co., The 
Capitol Bakers Supply Co., Inc 
Caravan Products Co., Inc. 
Carlson's Bakers & Confectioners Supply House 
Central Ohio Supply Co., The 
Chapman & Smith Co., Inc 
Chicago Almond Products Co 
Chubbuck Co., Inc., E. J. 
Coast-Dakota Flour Co. 
Collins Bramlett Rhodes, Inc. 
Columbus Show Case Co., The 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 
Dairy Belle Foods, Inc 
Davis Flavors Corp. 
Dawn Donut Co., Inc 
Dennery, Inc., Charles 
Dough Boy, Inc., The 
Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co 
Durkee Famous Foods 
Eckert Co., Lydia 
Effron Bakery Supply Co 
Ekco-Alcoa Containers. Inc. 
Elgin Milk Products Co 
Extrin Foods, Inc. 
Faulds Oven & Eauipment Co 
Fischer's United Supply 
Gateway Milling Co. 
General Foods Corp., Franklin Baker Coconut 
General Foods Corp., Walter Baker Chocolate 
General Mills, Inc. 
Globe Products Co., Inc. 
Gregory Co., H. B. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., S. 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hartman & Sons. Louis 
Hein Co., Inc., T. J. 
Henry & Henry, Inc. 
Huss Co., A. W. 
Igleheart Brothers, Jell-O Division 
Instantwhip 
International 
Johnson Co., H. A. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc 
Karp & Sons. Inc., L. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
Kopo Equipment & Food Brokers, Chas. J 
Kordite Corp. 
Lady Mary, Inc. 
Lend O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


Milling Co 
H. A 


The Dates will be April 18-30 


Aids in promoting National Retail 
Bakers Week include the special 
packet of point-of-sale material, pre- 
pared by ARBA and sent to all retail 
bakers; the “Little Miss Muffin” and 
Bakers’ Week kits. 

Five bakery products have been 
chosen or especially dressed up to be 
featured during the week. They are 
the toasted coconut chocolate cake, 
the praline cookie, the celestial roll, 
the harlequin fruit-filled coffee cake 
and the moonglo cake pie. 


Streamers Available 

Streamers to publicize these prod- 
ucts, as well as formulas, are con- 
tained in the special packet of point- 
of-sale material sent out by ARBA. 
Photos of the products are contained 
in the kits and local chairmen are 
urged to distribute them among food 
editors in the community. 

The toasted coconut chocolate cake 


* 


affords many variations and can be 
offered to customers in bar, roll or 
cake form. That gives the individual 
baker a high-profit, small dessert item 
that he can feature during the week. 
In those areas where NRBW has 
been actively promoted, bakers have 
reported increased sales of as much 
as 20% during the period. 
Here are some of the ways to call 
attention to Retail Bakers’ Week: 
@ Bake the “specials”; publicize them 
with the special streamers and 
through the local newspapers. 
@ Get a proclamation from the may- 
or or governor, Officially designating 
the period of April 18-30 as Retail 
Bakers Week in your community. 
Take pictures of the official signing. 
@ Present cakes to sports, radio, TV 
personalities and institutions. 
@ Have special baking displays in 
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1960 Bakers’ Week Honor Roll 
Sponsored by the Associated Retail Bakers of America 


Lawrence & Son, Inc., Lester 
Lever Brothers Co 

Lowrie Co., The E. J. 

Lucks Co., Oscar 

Lyons-Magnus, Inc 

Megson & Co., Richard 
Metzendorf Bros., Inc. 
Middleby, Jr., Inc., Joseph 
Mingerink Sugar & Baker Supply, 
Molzahn & Co., Walter 


Moreau & Risch, Inc 

National Bakery Suppliers Assn 
National Yeast Corp. 

Niles Co., Charles L. 

Ogan, Inc., A. E. 

Omaha Bakers Supply Co 

Orth Co., 

Pillsbury Co., The 

Pittsburgh Flour Co 

Procter & Gamble Distributing Co 


Honor Roll \ 


1560 


NATIONAL 
RETAIL BAKERS 


April 18-30 


Sponsored by 


WEEK 





Associated Retail Bakers of America 


windows, arcades and similar public 
places. 


@ Get your story before the public in 
speeches, ads and success stories. 


@ Crown your “Little Miss Muffin” 
to get Retail Bakers Week off to a 
fast start. Let her help in the presen- 
tations and ceremonies, etc. 

@ Mention National Retail Bakers 
Week in newspaper ads, radio and TV 
spot announcements. 

These are just some of the ways to 
help you publicize the week. Allied 
firms will be helping by sharing in 
the cost of the promotion and by 
drawing attention to the week in 
various other ways — advertising, 
demonstrations, speeches. This is not 
only a fine gesture on their part, but 
increased sales help them too. 

All associations and individuals are 
urged to report their results to the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
c/o Roy Madison Associates, 2190 
Victory Parkway, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

A prize will go to the association 
with the best campaign for National 
Retail Bakers Week in 1960. 


* 


Quaker Oats Co., The 
Raubvogel Co., Inc., M 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Rich Products Corp 
Richardson & Holland, Inc 
Rubenstein & Sons, Inc. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Saalfeld Paper Co., The 
Savage & Co., Inc. 

Schmidt Co., The C 
Schomaker Co. 

Seidel & Son, Inc., Ad 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Shortening Corp. of America, Inc 
Shuflitowski Co., Jos. T 

Sichel Bakery Equipment Co. 
Silbert Paper Products Co., Inc 
Snyder's Bakery Service, Inc 
Sonneveldt Co., The 

Standard Brands, Inc 
Stiefvaters' 

Swift & Co. 

Taylor & Co., Inc., Joseph 
Unger Co., The 

Vanco Products, Inc. 

Van Leer Chocolate Corp. 
Weiller Co., The 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Condensing Co. 
White Motor Co., The 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 

Zeropack Co., The 


Associations 


Mohawk Valley Bakers Assn. 

Associated Bakers of Eastern Michigan 

Master Bakers Retail Association of Los An- 
geles County 

San Diego County Retail Bakers Assn. 

Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 

Connecticut Bakers Association, Inc. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Georgia Retail Bakers Assn. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago 

Indiana Bakers Assn. 

lowa Bakers Assn. 

Louisville Bakers Assn. 

Potomac States Bakers Assn. 

Boston Master Bakers Assn. 

Associated Retail Bakers of Western Michigan 

Minnesota Bakers Assn. 

Master Retail Bakers of Greater St. Louis 

Missouri Bakers Assn. 

Monmouth-Ocean County Association of Bakery 
Owners 

New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade—State 

New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade—North 
Jersey Division 

North Central Jersey Association of Bakery 
Owners 

South Jersey Master Bakers Assn. 

Central New York Bakers Assn. 

Master Bakers Association of Richmond Borough 

New York State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers, Inc. 

Queens Master Bakers Assn. 

Retail Bakers of Westchester County 

United Master Bakers of Bronx and Manhattan 

Western Carolina Retail Bakers Assn. 

Greater Akron Retail Bakers Assn. 

Greater Cincinnati Retail Bakers Assn. 

Oregon Retail Bakers Assn. 

Master Bakers Business Association of Phila- 
delphia 

Northeastern Pennsvivania Bakers Assn. 

Washington Retail Bakers Assn. 

Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc. 

Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 

Valley Bakers Assn. 

Master Bakers Association of Nassau-Suffolk 
Counties, Inc. 
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Norton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to ‘‘Mr. American Farmer” 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


ee 
FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 43> MINNESOTA 


66 . , 
In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 





World symbol 
of the fight 
against TB 
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1960 Roses-in-Snow Promotion features 


for twice the appeal! 
Our twins for the 1960 Roses-in-Snow promotion . 
imported Italian red and pink roses, so natural in 
appearance you have to touch them to know they 
are delicately made of plastic! Mothers will love 7 
these life-like roses in either pink or red . . . and , to really sell your Mother’s Day 
appreciate the fact that they are washable and un- specialties! Look what’s available: 
breakable and last for years. And they’re shown to 
their best advantage in the white plastic bud vase, 
also available for this promotion! 


Cake. Feature the cake PLUS the rose and vase and 
you can ask and get a premium price. .. enough to more 
than cover costs and give yourself a healthy profit! 


Imported life-like roses in pink or red 

White star-pattern bud vase that looks like milk-glass 
Mother's Day card to make each order a gift 

The “twin” roses plus vase are a new twist for that tried- 


Mother's profile stencil for decorating cakes 
and-true Mother’s Day promotion, Roses-in-Snow 


Heart-shaped cake doilies 
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for double the sales, double the profits! 


Salesgirls' headbands featuring Roses-in-Snow 
Two big full-color posters on Roses-in-Snow 
Five newspaper ad mats to help you advertise 
The kit envelope itself, which doubles as a poster 


Booklet packed with formulas and selling ideas 


The flour that makes the cakes delicious: Softasilk! 


A premium-priced product like Roses-in-Snow de- 
serves the finest flour money can buy. That’s why 
Softasilk is such an important part of this year’s 
promotion: because money can’t buy a finer flour, 
at any price. It offers unsurpassed sugar-carrying 
tolerance, uniform granulation, fine texture, high 


absorption and unexcelled color for 
your highest-quality cakes. Talk to 
your General Mills salesman about 
Softasilk and all your flour needs. He’s 
been trained to help. 


CASH IN > National Retail Bakers’ Week, April 18-30. 
ATTEND > 1960 ARBA Convention, Milwaukee, May 22-25. 


For your Twin Roses-in-Snow promotion materials and 
kit, see your General Mills salesman next time he calls 
or write: 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


9200 Wayzata Bivd. « Minneapolis 26, Minn 








Tastee Bake Shop, Waukon, Iowa, 
has moved to a new Main St. loca- 
tion. 

= 

Hans and Greta Lederer, who op- 
erate Lederer’s Bakery at 884 Sum- 
ner Ave., Springfield, Mass., have 
opened a new Hansel and Gretal room 
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Kyisg nf the Baker’s Doorbell 


in conjunction with their business. 
The owners opened their bakery in 
1937, having come originally from 
Bavaria, Germany, in 1928. 
e 

The Pine River (Minn.) Bakery 
has been reopened following a pro- 
gram of redecorating. 


A. W. Eckheardt has been issued 
a state license to do business as the 
Spudnut Shop at 2009 9th St., Gree- 
ley, Colo. 

® 

Lloyd Phillis has opened Phil’s 
Bake Shop at 782 Colorado Blvd., 
Denver. 





PROVED PRODUCTS FOR PRODUCTION 
PROFITS...THE BROLITE WAY 


Valuable Dry Ingredients for your Bread 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers 
of emulsification and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. 
Extends Tolerance. Stabilizes Fermentation. 


Super Short 


rue BIG) 


1016 Monroe Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 


Brolite Company, Inc. 
2921 South Haskell Avenue 
Dallas 23, Texas 


All Brolite representatives are practical and trained bakers 


) J [ 5 COMPANY, INC. 


/ General Offices: 2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Brolite Company, Inc. 
225 Park Avenue South 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Brolite Company, Inc. 
621 Minna Street 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Brolite Company, Inc. 
518 First Avenue, North 
Seattle 9, Washington 
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Floyd Clifton, proprietor of Floyd’s 
Pastry Kitchen, 1719 Monroe St., 
Madison, Wis., has opened a branch 
shop in the community’s Westgate 
Shopping Center. Mrs. Wilma Marty, 
Belleville, Wis., will manage the op- 
eration. 

a 

Sale of the property and equip- 
ment of the Joseph Poehlmann Bak- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, has been ap- 
proved in conjunction with filing of 
a petition for voluntary receivership 

e 

Vogelsang Bakery at Burlington, 
Wis., has announced plans to open a 
shop in Union Grove, Wis., the first 
step in a program of expansion. 
Baked foods will be produced in Bur- 
lington and taken to the Union Grove 
store. 

2 

Fred and Josephine Cotton have 
been issued a state license to do busi- 
ness aS Hom-Kraft Bakery at 112 
South 14th St., Canon City, Colo. 

2 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for Cox’s Bakery of Fargo, Inc., 
to do business at Grand Forks, N.D., 
and also for Cox’s Bakery of Minot, 
Inc., to do business in Grand Forks, 
each listing $100,000 capitalization 
and these incorporators: George Cox, 
G. Dale Cox and George Feldman, 
Grand Forks. 

2 

J. N. Buergisser has opened the 
Arvada (Colo.) Bakery, 5721 Wads- 
worth Blvd., in this suburb of Denver. 

x 

Lester and Lillie RoDea have 
opened the Splendid Variety Bakery 
at 515 3rd St., Berthoud, Colo. 

J&W Distributing Co., Inc., 2415 
East Jackson, Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been opened to handle bakery prod- 
ucts, with Walter Osteicker as presi 
dent. 

@ 

Gillan Bakery, 120 West Olin St., 
Ft. Collins, Colo., has been opened 
with N. D. Fuller in charge. 

* 

The Do-Nut House, 2306 E. Platte 
St., Colorado Springs, Colo., has been 
issued a license to do business, with 
Bill Ringler and Frank Shanburg as 
partners. 

€ 

New owners of the White Mountain 
Bakery at Show Low, Navajo Coun- 
ty, Ariz., are John and Jean Marta, 
according to the ownership transfer 
listings. 

@ 

East-West Bakery, Inc., Pueblo, 
Colo., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion to manufacture, buy, sell and 
deal in bread and bread products. In- 
corporators include Glenn E. Short, 
722 E. Fourth St., Alberta C. Short 
and Thomas E. Jagger. Directors are 
the above and Thomas A. Williams. 

2 

Sunrise Products, Inc., Scottsdale, 
Ariz., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, listing $1 million capitalization 
to deal at both wholesale and retail 
in bread, flour, biscuits and muffins. 
Incorporators-directors are Evange- 
line Kroh Terheun, 7026 E. McDon- 
ald Drive, Harrison Kroh Terheun, 
and John R. McCarty. 

+ 

A downtown corner store, at Main 
and Genesee Sts., Buffalo, has been 
leased by Lippes Bakeries, Inc. The 
store will be rebuilt and modernized 
for Lippes at a cost of $150,000. 

= 
Mr. Donut, a doughnut shop, has 
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been opened at Sheridan Drive and 
Sweet Home Rd. in Ambherst, N.Y., 
near Buffalo, offering hand-cut dough- 
nuts in 44 varieties. 

* 


The Fruita (Colo.) Bakery has re- 
opened under new managers Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Sheppard, formerly of 
Cedarridge, Colo. Mr. Sheppard was 
a bakery superintendent in Albany, 
N.Y., and in other eastern cities and 
has his own business in California. 
He also was at one time manager of 
the National Grain Yeast Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Carlton Waddell is the new owner 
of the Mora (Minn.) Bakery. The 
firm was sold to Mr. Waddell by Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Olson. 


Aubrey Bickett, Fedora, S.D., and 
Gary McAtee, Rapid City, S.D., have 
taken over management of the De 
Lite Bakery at Howard, 8S.D. 


The Gingham Pastry Shoppe has 
been opened at Waconia, Minn. Own- 
er of the shop is Robert Salden, for- 
merly of Minneapolis. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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The Bakery Production Man—Management 
Must Have Him on Its Team 


Y supervisors are not worth a 
M damn. That’s what I heard a 
plant manager say the other day. (Of 
course, he was not in the baking in- 
dustry.) Undoubtedly, this man has 
a problem. He may recognize the im- 
portance of production supervisors, 
but I question whether he has recog- 
nized that the importance and quality 
of production men can be a reflection 
of his own attitude toward them. 

The production 
baking industry 
that matter 
science 


supervisor in the 
or any industry for 
is very important. Social 
researchers have been look- 
ing at and studying work groups and 
work situations for some time to de- 
termine what it is that makes a dif- 
ference between low morale — low 
productivity groups and high morale 

high productivity groups. For ex- 
ample, William Whyte worked with 
the restaurant industry. He noticed 
that some restaurants and depart- 
ments were more efficient than others, 
and in looking for reasons why, he 
found a key to effective operations 
was the supervisor. 

After extensive study he arrived 
at these conclusions about the differ- 
ences between the effective supervisor 
and the poor supervisor: 

1. The effective supervisor thinks 
in terms of people. The poor super- 
visor thinks in terms of things. 

2. The effective supervisor sees 
the organization in terms of human 
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relations patterns. The poor super- 

visor sees human relations prob- 

lems as personality problems ignor- 
ing the information, organization 
and the human relations problems. 

3. The effective supervisor looks 
at people objectively and unemo- 
tionally. He accepts them as they 
are and builds on what he has 
rather than on what he ought to 
have. The poor supervisor is blind- 
ed by his ideas on the way people 
ought to act. 

4. The effective supervisor is 
sensitive to the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those around him. The poor 
supervisor is insensitive to the 
thoughts and feelings of those 
around him. 

5. The effective supervisor knows 
he has a lot to learn. The poor su- 
pervisor feels that he knows all the 
answers. 

Along the same lines, the Institute 
for Social Research at a midwestern 
university is running an extensive 
study in several industries to deter- 
mine why some groups are more pro- 
ductive than others. 

Again, a key factor is the super- 
visor. They asked members of the 
high and low morale groups a series 
of questions. Incidentally, the high 
morale group was also the high pro- 
duction group and the low morale 
group was the low production group. 
The significant results were as fol- 
lows: The figures in chart 1 show the 


I'm a relative newcomer to the 
baking industry, but one of my first 
contacts with a bakery was the wrap- 
ping room. I was a member of the 
personnel department responsible for 
supplying laborers to the production 
departments. At 6 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning about seven years ago, I got 
a call from our bakery superintend 
ent. 

He was in trouble. 

As I recall, only two men out of a 
crew of eight had arrived in the 
wrapping room. He wanted me to get 
anyone I could to fill in. I came down 
to the office and started calling men 
from applications on file. 

I located three young boys who 
said they would work. I went out 
and picked them up and brought them 
in. Needless to say, they were mar- 
ginal employees, and though we have 
no record, I wonder what the 
tomers saw in our packaging 
next day. 

I asked the superintendent, “Since 
our future is wrapped in every pack- 
age (I had seen a sign to this effect 
over the wrappers) why didn’t he 
use the young boys upstairs greasing 
pans or something and bring down 
more dependable workers to feed 
wrappers and catch bread?” I found 
then that the wrapping room per- 
sonnel were looked upon as second 
cousins in the industry. They were 
called auxiliary, and a baker would 
not work in this area. 


cus- 
the 





CHART 1 


STATEMENT 


Supervisor thinks of employees as human beings 

rather than as persons to get work done . 
Supervisor will go to bat or stand up for me . 
Supervisor 


my problems 


Feel free to discuss important things about job 
with supervisor 


Does some good to discuss important things about job 


with supervisor 
Recommends promotions 


pulls for both the men and the company, 
rather than for himself or the company alone .. 
Supervisor takes an interest in me and understands 


High Morale 
High Production 
Group 


Low Morale 
Low Production 
Group 


97% 
87% 


33% 
30% 
86% 29 % 
81% 29% 
98% 53% 


100% 
61% 


60% 
22% 





percentage of yes answers received 
in both groups. 

What can we in the baking indus- 
try learn from this research? 

It is beginning to clearly emerge 
that the production supervisor is very 
important to the success of an opera- 
tion. We must recognize this impor- 
tance by upgrading our production 
supervision. We must establish a 
climate in our industry for develop- 
ment of skills, attitudes and job 
knowledge in production which will 
attract young men who will grow in 
this climate and contribute to the 
welfare and growth of the company 
and the industry. 

Do we have the climate which en- 
courages the development of produc- 
tion people, which encourages young 
men with ability to choose bakery 
production as a career? Do we give 
the same attention to production 
areas that we give to sales? To me, 
an area that throws a little light on 
the subject is the wrapping room 
area. To me, problems in this area 
are a symptom of over-all problems 
in production. That is, our failure to 
recognize the changing times, chang- 
ing relationships and changes in our 
labor market. 


This experience started to raise 
questions, but the questions really 
exploded when I was assigned to a 
bakery to help them with a turnover 
problem. One of the biggest problems 
was keeping men in the wrapping 
room. It was not hard to understand 
why. 

In this plant a wrapping machine 
operator responsible for a $20,000 
piece of equipment was getting $1.80 
an hour; a bench hand was getting 
$1.97 an hour. Twenty years ago, this 
was probably justified. Very little 
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This is the secret of the constant uniformity you 
always find in Morten Milling Company's family of 
fine flours: variety and magnitude of premium 

wheat supply. It is known that the quality of wheat 
varies from year to year in all areas; one year it 

will be top-quality in a given area, the next year it 
will not. This is no handicap to Morten.Milling Co. for 
its far-flung grain elevator ‘system gives it such a 
vast geographical area from which to selectiits wheat 
that maintaining uniform excellence is no problem. 
First choice — always — on premium wheat — 

that’s the story of successful baking flour, 

and the story of Morten Milling Co. 


MORTEN MILLING Co.™ 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


WHOLE WHEAT 


WHOLE WHEAT 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Morgan is 
with the Kroger Co., Cincinnati. His 
paper was presented before one of 
the sessions at the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers held in Chicago. 
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wrapping was being done and a bench 
hand had to do a lot of skilled make 
up, but with our growth and empha- 
sis on commercial products, a bench 
hand often spent his eight hours pan- 
ning dough. 

It took us two hours to train a 
bench hand and three months to train 
a wrapping machine operator. When 
the operator learned of the difference 
in rate he asked for a bench job and 
we were off and running again. 

My point is this: With practically 
all merchandise being wrapped today, 
the wrapping room is as important 
as any other department in the plant, 
but have we fully recognized this im- 
portance, and have we been willing 
to take the initiative and change tra- 
ditional, outgrown relationships? 

Recently, I looked at five union 
contracts. The rates were as follows 
(see chart 2): 





CHART 2 


BAKERY CONTRACT RATES 


Divider. : 2.18 2.26 1.86 1.93 
Moulder ....... 2.11 2.26 1.79 1.88 
Oven .... ‘ 2.11 2.26 1.86 2.04 
Wrapping ma- 
chine set-up & 
operators . Bt Be 


1.74 1.61 1.68 





These rates were in effect in 1958 
and 1959. Some of them may have 
been changed but I’m sure the ratio 
has not changed. 

The divider operator has an impor- 
tant job, but as times have changed, 
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the wrapping machine 
just as important—if not more so. 
The divider is the cash register of 
the bakery, but the wrapping machine 
is the salesman. Let’s recognize it 
and do something about it. 


Upgrading Personnel 

Upgrading our wrapping personne! 
and giving attention to it can mean 
real dollars. Many bakeries wrap in 
cellophane. We went into it several 
years ago. Cellophane is expensive 
and a lot of dollars can go down the 
drain in cripples and rewraps. Our 
industrial engineering department es- 
tablished a standard for cellophane 
usage per unit. It is a realistic stand- 
ard in most instances, and our plants 
are instructed to wrap according to 
the standards set up. 

Even though we have been working 
on the problem for some time, we still 
ran many thousands of dollars over 
our standards in 1959. That’s just one 
area. I don’t have figures on how 
much product was lost through im- 
proper wrap, but you can see the po- 
tential savings by having an efficient 
wrapping room crew. 

Let’s continue to use the wrapping 
room as a specific example of a pro- 
duction area where we have a big job 
of establishing climate for the de- 
velopment of skills, attitudes and job 
knowledge. 

Let’s recognize the importance of 
wrapping by upgrading wrapping ma- 
chine operators. Times have changed. 
Some companies have recognized the 
need for upgrading personnel. 

One company, going into a new 
automated plant, established wrap- 
ping machine operators in the top 
classification in the bakery at 18¢ an 
hour more than mixers and divider 
operators. I’m not advocating arbi- 
trarily jumping the operators, but I 


operator is 
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am advocating a serious job evalua- 
tion study in bakeries to recognize 
the changing relationships of jobs 
that have taken place. We, as man- 
agement, have to take the initiative. 
We must have the courage to break 
with tradition and fight for changes 
which will help our operation. 

In the industry, we have fine pro- 
duction schools; but we don’t have 
much on the wrapping phase. We've 
thought of setting up a school for 
operators, but I’m sure if this is an 
industry problem a better job could 
be done by our established schools. 
I think we need a good technical 
course for wrapping machine opera- 
tors and wrapping machine mechanics 
in the industry. 

To show what importance manage- 
ment attaches to the wrapping area, 
periodic meetings would be helpful, 
meetings where examples of poor 
packaging are discussed. 

Arrangements could be made for 
the wrapping room foreman to ride 
on routes to see how the packaging 
is holding up and how it compares to 
competitors? Weekly discussions with 
all wrapping personnel to discuss cel- 
lophane usage are helpful. Periodic 
tours of the mixing, make-up and 
oven areas to emphasize how jobs 
are tied to the over-all operation can 
be helpful. 

I have used the wrapping room as 
an example of a _ production area 
where there is a job to be done to 
establish a climate for the develop- 
ment of personnel. Suggestions made 
for this area would hold true in other 
production areas as well. Each indi- 
vidual company which goes to make 
up this wonderful industry of ours 
has a responsibility to develop pro- 
duction people. 

We must establish the climate in 
all of our production areas which will 
attract young men, enable them to 
grow in the company, and be ready 
for top jobs that open in the future. 

The production supervisor is an 
important member of the manage- 
ment team. He can give you, through 
his crew, a quality product at a cost 
which will enable your sales depart- 
ment to do a job. 

Looking at the over-all picture, let 
us ask the question, ‘What can we 
do to establish a climate in produc- 
tion ?” 

There are four phases to the an- 
swer: 

1, Organizational Planning No 
company is too small to sit down 
periodically and review where it is 
going and what it has to work with. 
Who is going to be the next produc- 
tion foreman? Who is going to be 
the next superintendent or plant man- 
ager? How far away are they? What 
needs to be done to broaden and de- 
velop them, to get them ready? Don’t 
wait until the opening exists, but 
plan ahead for your organization. 

2. Personnel Selection—As an in- 
dustry, we must attract more top 
notch men at the lower levels through 
high school and college recruiting. 
Today, 33% of all Americans of col- 
lege age attend institutes of higher 
learning as against 4% 50 years ago 
and 40% 15 years from now. 

Are we getting our share in bakery 
production? Because of union situa- 
tions, we may have to establish more 
beginning jobs in the _ production 
clerk area to attract high school 
graduates. For college men, we will 
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just have to face reality and estab- 
lish planned management training 
programs where the trainee will be 
unproductive for a year or more. It’s 
costly, but it’s necessary. 

Above all, we are going to have to 
give the young men a chance to as- 
sume responsibility quickly. 

As I see it, we have to establish a 
management team in production com- 
posed of young men with adminis- 
trative ability who have upward mo- 
bility, along with old-timers who 
have processing knowledge. We have 
to move young men who have dem- 
onstrated managerial ability up, even 
though they may not have a lot of 
processing knowledge. 

3. Keyman Evaluation—Letting a 
man know where he stands is very 
important in developing your organi- 
zation. It is through periodic evalua- 
tion sessions that you make clear 
what a man’s responsibilities are. It 
is in these sessions that you can 
jointly establish job-related goals and 
a time that these goals will be 
reached. 

4. Developmental Activities—From 
the evaluation session can come clues 
for developmental activities. To es- 
tablish our climate we must demon- 
strate to our men that we are inter- 
ested in growth by encouraging them 
to attend management seminars, and 
university programs; encourage them 
to visit other companies; encourage 
outside participation in production 
clubs and community affairs. 

Above all, delegate for develop- 
ment. Let the man use his abilities to 
the utmost. A problem with college 
graduates in production at the fore- 
man level is the lack of responsibility 
they have. Encourage your supervis- 
or with ability by giving him special 
assignments. Don’t be afraid to let 
him make a mistake. If you assign 
him to a department, let him run the 
department as if it were his own busi- 
ness. 

Resolve that you will establish for 
your production people, both present 
management and prospective man- 
agement, a climate which will have 
them striving for job competence, 
preparing for promotion and contrib- 
uting to the growth of your company, 
and through your growth, the growth 
of the industry. 

The production man is very impor- 
tant to the industry. We have a big 
job ahead to get the right men to 
take this important role. 
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spared by Anheuser-Busch 
in supplying the finest 
bakers yeast that science, 
research, modern production 
facilities and service 
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ABA PLANS—Plans for the 1960 annual convention of the American Bakers 
Association were put into motion at a recent meeting of the 1960 convention 
committee held in Chicago. Attending the meeting were (left to right) seated: 
Louis E. Caster, Rockford-Colonial Bakery, Rockford, Ill., ABA chairman; 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., ABA president; 
R. Newton Laughlin, Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., ABA first vice 
president and general chairman of the convention; Harold Fiedler, Chicago, 
ABA secretary, and Raleigh A. Yaeck, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, chairman, 
Wholesale Bread Branch. Standing, (left to right): Wayne P. Williams, 
Williams Baking Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa., chairman wholesale cake branch; 
Edward T. Gilchrist, Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, chairman, Multiple 
Unit-Retail Branch; Hellmut W. Stolle, Stolle’s Bakery & Delicatessen, Chi- 
cago, chairman, Retail Branch; L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muske- 
gon, Mich., president, Associated Retail Bakers of America, and Ernst H. 
Struckmann, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa., chairman, Wholesale Pie 
Branch. William M. Browning, Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, chairman 
of the Home Service Branch, was unable to attend the meeting. The ABA con- 
vention is scheduled to be held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Oct. 15-19. 
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Southern Bakeries 
Elects Directors, 
Declares Dividends 


ATLANTA, GA. Stockholders of 
Southern Bakeries Co., at the annual 
meeting, reelected seven directors 
and added W. Clair Harris, Winder, 
Ga., industr’alist, and Carl V. Dendy, 
Atlanta, vice president in charge of 
production operations, as new direc- 
tors, according to Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
president. 

Mr. Harris is president of W. C 
Harr's and Co., and vice president of 
Chadbourn-Gotham Co., serving as 
general manager of its Carwood di- 
vision in Winder. He also is a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank and 
Piedmont Southern Life Insurance 
Co., both of Atlanta. 


Mr. Dendy, who directs production 
and industrial relations among 
Southern’s 18 plants, is an attorney 
by training. He joined the company 
in 1948 in the general office purchas- 
ing department. Rapid advancements 
shifted him through assignments in 
accounting, internal auditing, indus- 
trial relations and office administra- 
tion. After serving as assistant to the 
president, he was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1958. 

In other action, directors declared 
regular quarterly dividend No. 91 of 
12%¢ on both preferred and com- 
mon stock shares; an additional pref- 
erence dividend (No. 99) of 124%¢ on 
preferred shares, and 18%¢ interest 
to holders of $10 debentures. Divi- 
dends were payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 24, 1960. 

Directors reelected include: Rich- 
ard T. Brewster, Jesse Draper, Mr 
Geilfuss, Granger Hansell, Alton F. 
Irby, Jr., J. O. Shuford, executive 
vice president and treasurer and B. 
Earle Yancey. 

In reviewing the year’s operations, 
Mr. Geilfuss explained that 1959 “was 
a record year, both in sales and prof- 
its.”’ 
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NEW BULK METHOD 
TESTED FOR FLOUR 


* 


MONTREAL—A new method tried 
here reportedly handles flour in bulk 
in up to 100,000-lb. lots. In a test 
shipment, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Montreal, loaded 50 tons of flour in- 
to a new covered hopper-type railway 
car with a baked resin coated in- 
terior. The car, built by Canadian 
General Transit Co., moved by Cana- 
dian National Railways to Halifax 
where flour was syphoned to a spe- 
cially-built aluminum highway tank 
truck with 50,000-lb. capacity. At 
Ben’s Bakery, Ltd., the flour was 
pumped under pressure into storage 
tanks. The methods, it was claimed, 
cut loading and unloading time in 
half. 





Continental Re-elects 
Five Board Members, 
Expands Stock Plan 


RYE, N.Y.—Stockholders of Con- 
tinental Baking Co. have re-elected 
five members of the board of direc- 
tors to three-year terms, and expand- 
ed the company’s stock option plan 
at the annual meeting here. 

The five directors re-elected were 
Ellis C. Baum, a vice president; Ro- 
bert L. Clarkson, chairman of the 
board of American Express Co.; 
George E. Egger of Louisville, Ky.; 
William Fisher, secretary and treas- 
urer of Continental Baking, and AIl- 
fred R. Thomas, executive vice pres- 
ident of Cyprus Mines Corp. 

The new option plan provides that 
officers, executives and other key 
employees may obtain options to pur- 
chase a total of 93,000 shares of the 
company’s stock, a little less than 
5% of the number of shares now out- 
standing. The list of possible grant- 
ees of options is estimated at 250. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Bulk Handling of Ingredients 


HE beginning of the sixties 

marks the end of an era in the 
baking industry. At long last we are 
making substantial progress toward 
complete mechanization of bread 
making. 

Perversely, we started this move- 
ment toward the tail end of the pro- 
cess. We made the bread move, with 
little help from man, from the oven 
through the depanner, through the 
cooler, through the slicer and wrap- 
per and to the door of the delivery 
truck. Then we attacked the middle 
section with the continuous doughing 
process. The materials are dumped 
in while the wheels spin and the 
dough squirts into the pan. 

Now attention is focused on the 
automatic assembly of the materials 
of bread making and that spells out 
the subject of this discussion: “The 
Bulk Handling of Flour, Sugar and 
Shortening in Bakeries.” 

The bulk handling of each of these 
materials has been ably discussed 
from this platform before, but the 
society feels there are aspects which 
merit repetition and emphasis. Fur- 
thermore, we are now in position to 
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briefly review results of the use of 
these systems and to point up some 
of the possible errors in their appli- 
cation. 

In order of interest throughout the 
industry, bulk handling of flour 
comes first; then sugar and last 
shortening; we will discuss them in 
that sequence, 

The hardware common to the three 
are tanks, pumps, pipes and measur- 
ing devices; there the physical simi- 
larity ends. The economic benefits 
common to the three are: Money 
saved, money saved and money saved 
in that order. 

The bulk handling of flour pneu 
matically has long been overdue in 
our industry. Archimedes invented 
the screw conveyor and it is still 
known as the Archimedes Screw. 
The bucket elevator is of Egyptian 
origin and is still in use along the 
banks of the Nile in regions not noted 
for efficiency or sanitation, so I 
won't mention the name of its in- 
ventor. 

With reference to bulk flour bin 
design, there are sound applications 
for both the horizontal bin in-doors 
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and the vertical type out-of-doors. 
Some of the vertical bins have re- 
cently found their way in-doors. In 
regions of extreme change in tem- 
perature, in-door bins may be advis- 
able if adequate space is available; 
but this space should be vertical as 
well as horizontal. The shorter and 
narrower horizontal bins are more 
efficiently loaded than the long and/ 
or wide bins. It is obvious that the 
levelling off of the load in the bin 
fed by an air tube becomes more dif- 
ficult as the length and width of the 
bin increase. 

The two standard methods of un- 
loading both horizontal and vertical 
bins are screw conveyors and de- 
clined air chutes. Air chutes are the 
popular and logical choice for verti- 
cal bins and can be used on horizon- 
tal bins where there is adequate 
height. 

Serew conveyors, nonetheless, can 
be made to unload a horizontal bin 
cleanly if the hopper bottoms are 
properly faired into the screw trough. 
That is, if the trough is designed as 
an unbroken continuation of the hop- 
per sides and not a separate, semi- 
circular trough welded or bolted on- 
to the hopper sides. The hopper bot- 
tom should wrap itself around the 
bottom of the screw so that there 
are no compound angles in the slope 
and a minimum of joints to brake the 
gravity flow of flour to the screw. 

It is a well known principle that 
the hopper slopes should be as steep 
as bin height allows, and in no case 
should they have less than a 60 
angle. 

There has been some debate among 
sellers of bins over the relative mer- 
its of bolting or welding the sections 
together. Neither type leaks when 
properly assembled, and both types 
necessarily are fabricated with a 
combination of bolting and welding in 
varying proportions, so there seems 
to be little sound basis for the argu- 
ment. 

There are a limited number of in- 
sulated outdoor bins in use, but since 
aerated- flour itself is an efficient 
insulator and slow to pick up or give 
off heat by conduction, the principal 
function of the insulation is to pre- 
vent condensation on the inner walls 
of the bin. This applies principally 
to the empty space in the bin above 
the level of the flour. 

Another method just coming into 
general use is to mount an exhaust 
blower on the bin top and operate 
it intermittently by automatic con- 
trol. This equalizes atmospheric con- 
ditions in and out of the bin and 
thus helps to prevent condensate 
from forming on the side walls and 
draining down into the flour. Such 
condensation drains produce dough 
balls in the bins and when the stor- 
age bin starts to spout dough, that 
is carrying automation a bit too fast 
and too far. 

With outdoor bins, special care 
should be taken to prevent rain leaks 
and, strangely enough, rain with the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Haile is 
with Frank Haile Associates, Dallas, 
Texas. His paper was presented be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Society of Bakery Engineers 
in Chicago in March. 


help of wind, seems to get into bins 
which are tight enough to prevent air 
from getting out. 

A frequent fault in bin design is 
a shortage of breather vent area. 
There is no harm in having too much 
breather area. There is considerable 
harm in not having enough. It is ad- 
visable to double the bin manufac- 
turer’s recommendations in most 
cases unless it can be definitely de- 
termined by experience elsewhere 
that sufficient area has been provid- 
ed. 

The most efficient means of ex- 
hausting the air is by suction blower 
and filter, but this is most costly. 
Bins in a group can be interconnect- 
ed by looped ducts from bin top to 
bin top so that the vents in every bin 
in the group help to remove the 
blower air when any one bin in the 
group is being filled from truck or 
car unloader. 


Truck Hauling 


There are some indications that 
trucks may eventually haul more 
flour to the bulk bins than freight 
cars. We constantly hear that there 
is now and will be an even greater 
shortage of cars for flour shipment. 
There is good reason to believe that 
bakeries may convert to bulk flour 
faster than cars can be built to sup- 
ply them. Also, there is some buying 
of trucks by the bakeries. 

The process of cleaning cars at the 
mills between hauls is quite costly. 
Nevertheless, there are certain con- 
ditions under which (and certain lo- 
calities in which) trucks cannot com- 
pete successfully with freight car 
shipment. 

Freight car unloading equipment 
adds an $8,000 to $10,000 equipment 
package to the baker’s bulk system. 

Freight cars are unloaded both by 
suction and pressure, with virtues 
claimed for both methods. The votes 
seem to favor pressure unloading 
based on the knowledge we have at 
this time. The pressure system is in 
wider use. 

Some of the earlier installations of 
bulk flour systems were rigged for 
re-aeration of the flour by trans- 
ferring it from one bin to another. 
This, in the experience of most users, 
proved of little or no value. The 
theory is that the flour in the initial 
air handling is sufficiently exposed to 
the air for complete oxidation or 
“aging.” Flour chemistry is beyond 
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the province of this paper, except in 
its direct relation to the equipment 
involved. 

There also seems to be a declining 
interest in the ability to blend flours 
in the bulk systems. This may be 
inspired by the fact that accurate 
blending is difficult to achieve in air 
handling without complicated and in- 
tricate control equipment such as 
robot operated gates on the flour 
chutes to the feeders; the inter-lock- 
ing of the speed changes on the feed- 
ers; positive infinitely variable speed 
control on the changers. 

The interlocking of the variable 
speed controls assures against over- 
loading the lines and underloading 
the lines. They should be so inter- 
locked that when one feeder in a 
blending system is set to draw 40% 
af the full line load, the mating feed- 
er automatically is set for 60%, and 
so on across the scale. A good blend- 
ing system also calls for remote con- 
trol, and that further complicates 
price and plan. 

Most bakers agree that the mil's 
are doing a better job of blending to- 
day. Unless flour blending in the bak- 
ery is an absolute requirement of the 
baker, the bulk system is better off 
without it. 

Inasmuch as this subject is aimed 
principally at bulk handling, and in- 
asmuch as pneumatic in-plant hand- 
ling is a separate entity and has been 
much longer in use, we shall by-pass 
that phase except for a brief refer- 
encé to dusting flour draw-off..This 
is a feature sometimes ‘overlooked: in 
bulk system handling. 


Dusting Flour 


One method of getting dusting flow 
out of a bulk system is to provide 
an additional flour scale weigh hop- 
per in the air line loop. A s'mpler 
and less costly method in terms of 
equipment is to return the residue 
from the flour seale air line and di- 
vert it to a flour dust receptacle. 

More flour will be needed for dust- 
ing than isnormal’yaccumu'a edir m 
residue, so a means can be provided 
in the control panel for by-passing 
the flour scales in the loop to bring 
the total flow to the flour dust re- 
ceptacle. 

The flow of flour to this receptacle 
should be controlled by a momentary 
contact button so that the flour will 
stop the moment the button is re- 
leased by the baker. 

One common problem with bulk 
flour systems is the lack of inventory 
control. There are several proposed 
methods under study for determining 
the quantity of flour in a storage bin 
volumetrically. This is the d rect ap- 
proach in the light of today’s knowl- 
edge. The plan of mounting bins on 
scales has been proposed, but the cost 
of such equipment for a group of bins 
is out of proportion to its needs. 

Some bakers have equipped bulk 
systems so that an undesirable ship- 
ment of flour can be returned from 
bin to truck or car. Such equ'pment 
is seldom requested, and those who 
have it find rare opportunity for its 
use. 

The return of rejected flour from 
bin to car or truck is accomplished 
mainly by hose switch and requires 
little in the way of additional equ'p- 
ment. The job of returning flour to 
a car, however, is not a simple one. 

There are normally six filling ports 
on a flour car, and each must be 
tapped in turn with nozzle and hose 
if the car is to be completely and uni- 
formly filled. This also entails mov- 
ing the car breather vents from port 
to port as the nozzle is moved. 

High and low bin controls take 
several forms, and none are as good 
as we need. We hope for early im- 
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provement. Some inefficiency in these 
devices is not a major problem; they 
are used principally for indication 
through pilot lights instead of for 
control. The high control is often 
used to break the circuit to the flour 
truck outlet or the freight car un- 
loading equipment to prevent over- 
filling of the bin; but if the bins are 
properly sized there is small likeli- 
hood of overfilling them. 

Electrical control panels for bulk 
flour systems should include, within 
their enclosure, the circuit-breaker 
or fused disconnects required by the 
code and the magnetic starters for 
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all the motors in the system, as well 
as the time delay relays and terminal 
blocks. are: 

The inclusion of circuit breakers Sack 
and magnefics materially reduces the 
baker’s field wiring cost and relieves 
the wall of a multiplicity of individ- 
ual boxes and a spaghetti-like tangle To 
of conduit. 

It is safe to say that a bulk flour 
system will save any baker money. 
I can think of only one exception, 
and that would be bakers in Hawaii, 
until that state gets a flour mill. 


receives shipment by freight car. The 
tangible savings per hundredweight 


oo ccQeeld 
Dumping and handling 02% 
Unloading from car 02% 


Total saving $0.17'% 


offset this total the resale of 
the sacks brought two cents each, 
so the net tangible saving is 15%¢ 
per hundredweight to which must be 
added the intangible savings such as 
floor space; reduced cleaning cost; 
lower dust loss and lower flour in- 
ventory. 

I am assured that the flour inven- 


Here is an itemized list of savings 
as recorded by a Texas bakery which 
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Protein content can be a very mis- 
leading standard of baking perform- 
ance. It’s been abused to the point 
where some bakers place protein con- 
tent above protein quality, But protein 
quality is essential for baking uni- 
formity. For example, you can take 
two flours that are exactly alike in 


Don't be 
fooled 


protein * 
content 





every respect—including protein con- 
tent. Yet one will make much better 
bread than the other. Pillsbury scien- 
tists have found that the difference 
is due, not to the quantity of protein, 
but to the quality of the protein. Pills- 
bury uses many new scientific meth- 
ods—the results of Pillsbury research 


—to evaluate the quality of protein. 
The resulting flours assure you con- 
stant and uniform performance every 
time. That’s one more reason why it 
pays to bake with the best—Pillsbury. 


Pillsbury® does it 
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tory can release to the baker a con- 
siderable sum of money which has 
not been working for him, and that 
brings to mind one more important 
point: The storage capacity needed 
with use of a bulk system. 

It is almost unanimously agreed 
by bakers who have had experience 
with bulk that air-handled flour 
should be used as soon as possible. 
Thus, the shorter the interval from 
mill to mixer, the better the bread. 

This means that flour inventory 
can be reduced to the absolute mini- 
mum and that the amount of flour 
stored is determined solely by the 
rate of use, its availability and the 
time required for delivery from the 
mill to your plant. 

"Buying Is Easy’ 

For those contemplating the pur- 
chase of bulk systems, I have heart- 
ening news. The buying is easy. Just 
hint and you will be swamped with 
plans, prices and advice. The service 
up to the point of quotation is excel- 
lent. There are more sellers and man- 
ufacturers of bulk flour systems turn- 
ed loose on the baking industry today 
than there are cows and insurance 
companies in Texas. 
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Inasmuch as they all offer some- 
what similar components, put to- 
gether under slightly varying schemes 
and descriptive names, the buyer is 
reduced to selecting (a) The supplier 
in whom he has the most confidence, 
(b) the one most capable of backing 
hic guarantee with service and (c) 
the one with the most reasonable 
price. Make certain that (c) is your 
last consideration. 

Rival claims sometimes will be fab- 
ulous, always conflicting and confus- 
ing unless you first form a clear 
conception of what you want to ac- 
complish with a bulk flour system. 
Observe the bulk systems in other 
bakeries and talk to the users at the 
level of superintendent and mainten- 
ance man, 

This brings us to the subject of 
bulk sugar; the term “bulk sugar” 
in the subject is intended to cover 
all bulk sweeteners in all forms as 
used by the bakers. About 95% of 
the sugar systems in use in bakeries 
are liquid systems, due largely to 
simplicity in handling. 

With few exceptions the bulk gran- 
ulated systems in bakeries serve cake 
departments. A few of the very large 
bread bakeries of the country have 
bulk granulated sugar systems inte- 
grated with automatic batching. 
These were developed when liquid 
sugar had a more restricted distri- 
bution. 

Admittedly, there are some baked 
products in the cake and cookie cate- 
gory which can’t absorb all of the 
water in liquid sugar. 

Screw conveyors and bucket ele- 
vators and drag-link conveyors are 
being used to move bulk granulated 
sugar in most of the systems in use 
today. The movement of granulated 
sugar again is now gaining currency, 
but it is not completely out of the ex- 
perimental stage because of the high- 
ly abrasive action of sugar and be- 
cause of its tendency to cake. 

These problems are being solved, 
and it is reasonable to expect that 
the air-handling of sugar will soon 
be somewhere near a par with the 
air-handling of flour in cost and effi- 
ciency. 

Liquid sugar has one outstanding 
advantage over other liquid sweet- 
eners for use in the bakery in that 
it can be refrigerated. 

Too many mixers are short of 
jacket cooling capacity and can use 
an assist. When any liquid sweetener 
is used instead of a granulated sugar, 
a large proportion of the chilled wa- 
ter must be deducted from the batch. 
Liquid sugar can be brought down 
to 45°,-and this compensates for loss 
of this chilled water, with a few 
BTU's to spare. 

Where jacket cooling is more than 
adequate, corn syrup can be used ef- 
ficiently with heat applied to the 
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storage tank. It is seldom necessary 
to heat the distribution lines if a 3” 
pipe size is used between tank and 
mixers. 

I am advised that some of the 
blends of corn and cane liquid can 
be piped successfully without use of 
tank heat. This will depend on the 
proportion of the blend; recommend- 
ations of the supplier should be fol- 
lowed with regard to the proper tem- 
perature at which to handle the prod- 
uct. 

Refrigeration of liquid sugar calls 
for a special chiller designed for 
syrup through which the sugar is 
continuously circulated. The average 
3-mixer plant requires five tons of 
refrigeration for liquid sugar. This 
adds about $3,000 to the cost of the 
system over that of a non-refriger- 
ated system. 


Metering Sugar 

Metering of the sugar into the 
mixer is being successfully accom- 
plished by meter or by metering pump 
and time-controller. Both can be cali- 
brated to a degree of accuracy ac- 
ceptable to the baker. In the use of 
a metering pump, the sugar flows 
directly from pump to mixer. In the 
use of a meter for measuring the 
fluid must pass through and actually 
drive the measuring device. But the 
meter has a totalizer and the con- 
troller does not and the totalizer sim- 
plifies inventory check. 

Sugar storage tanks should have an 
interior plastic coating of a type ap- 
proved by the refinery; they should 
have air circulation with the air fil- 
tered and sterilized by ultra violet 
ray lamp. Level gauges are of the 
sight tube type or the float type. The 
float, although more costly, can be 
used to signal a low level and to 
prevent over-filling by breaking the 
circuit to the delivery truck’s power 
outlet. 

The sight tube can 
for inventory check. 

With regard to storage capacity, 
single tanks are more commonly used 
with a capacity for one load-and-a- 
half. Larger tanks may be justified 
where deliveries are not prompt. The 
use of two tanks is rare and is only 
justified by abnormally high rate of 
use. There is no need to rotate tanks 
for cleaning purposes. The liquid 
sweetener is—or should be—delivered 
bacteria free, and it remains in a 
closed system exposed only to filtered 
and sterilized air. 

One refinery recommends cleaning 
of the tank and system at nine-month 
intervals; then the principal reason 
for the cleaning is to remove crys- 
tals. Some bakeries clean at six- 
month intervals. The rate of crystal- 
lization within the system may vary 
under different plant conditions. 

Turning to the economics of a liq- 
uid sugar system, here is a tabulation 
of savings over the use of bagged 
sugar in one Southwestern bakery. 
The figures reflect the savings per 
hundredweight. 


be used only 


Liquid cane sugar 
Unloading car 
In-plant handling 
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The case for bulk liquid shortening 
can be more clearly defined. Bulk 
shortening systems have a more uni- 
versal application due to the fact 
that tank shortening and lard are 
economically available in all sections. 

Here the difference in material 
cost between packaged goods and 
bulk liquid is the big factor. The min- 
imum saving in our experience is $2 
cwt. This applies to bulk lard. In the 
case of the higher-priced shortenings, 
we have records of a $4 cwt. saving 
in raw material cost. 

There are in-plant savings also, but 
they are so overshadowed by the sav- 
ings in material cost that they are 
hardly needed to justify the invest- 
ment in bulk shortening systems. 

The physical equipment for bulk 
shortening systems takes two main 
forms: The simpler is to enclose two 
tanks with their pumps and mani- 
folding in a heated room; add to this 
the necessary heated lines to the 
mixers. 

The second is known as the “Pack- 
age Unit.” This storage unit is de- 
signed for indoor or outdoor location 
and consists of two tanks within a 
tank. The outer enclosure also hoyses 
pumps and manifolding. Heat is cif 
culated within the larger tank around 
the smaller tanks and around the 
pumps and manifolding. The package 
unit, often referred to as the “ther- 
mos bottle” type, needs no walled-off 
enclosure when installed indoors. 

Tank trucks which deliver lard and 
shortening seldom have built-in un- 
loading pumps; so it is standard prac- 
tice to include this pump in all bulk 
fat systems. Some systems include a 
strainer in the line before the pump, 
although this is not an absolute re- 
quirement. 

If you can depend on clean lard 
from your supplier, the strainer may 
be more of a liability than an asset. 
Unless the strainer can be located 
in a heated area, such as inside the 
heated room or inside the package 
unit, the screen is subject to blind- 
ing by congealed fat, and this calls 
for frequent clearing. Shortening is 
always cleaner than lard. It has no 
association with hogs. 

Liquid level gauges should be of 
the float type rather than the sight 
tube because of the need to use them 
for the operation of controls and sig-., 
nals. When the liquid reaches a low 
level in the tank the operator should 
be signalled, either by light or audi- 
ble warning device so that the dis- 
pensing system can be switched from 
the empty to the full tank at the 
proper moment. 

At the high level position, the 
gauge should operate to break the 
circuit to the truck unloading point 
to prevent over-filling. 

A means of stirring the stored ma- 
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Total tangible savings $0.25'% 


Intangible savings upon’ which 
they could not place a dollar value 
are: The recovery of considerable 
floor space in the storage area; elimi- 
nation of wastage and invisible loss 
and a lowered inventory. 

In assessing the value of a liquid 
sweetener system to your operation, 
the principal factor will be the differ- 
ence in cost between bagged and liq- 
uid; this can have a wide variation, 
depending on your distance from the 
refinery. The other factors are more 
or less equal and constant. 
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terial should be provided as some ele- 
ments in the compounded shortenings 
will stratify or settle out when undis- 
turbed. It is undesirable, costly and 
complicated to have moving agitators 
in these tanks, so the logical method 
of stirring is by pump return. 

This can be done automatically by 
returning a portion of each draft, or 
it can be done at the beginning of 
each production day by pumping the 
lard out of the bottom of the tank 
and back into the top for a complete 
turn-over of the supply. The mani- 
folding must be specially designed for 
either process. 

Lard is subject to staling, and that 
is the prime reason for rotating 
tanks. Tanks should have an ap- 
proved interior coating to facilitate 
cleaning and to minimize residual ad- 
hesion. 

The best bulk lard. systems protect 
against rancidity by maintaining a 
constant, controlled-pressure nitro- 
gen blanket over the lard level in the 
tank. A dry nitrogen is introduced 
into the tank at very low pressure 
automatically as material is drawn 
out. This provides absolute protection 
for oxygen-sensitive ingredients. Lard 
can be stored under nitrogen for in- 
definite periods without measurable 
rancidity. 

The best bulk systems also em- 
ploy a holding tank located close to 
the dispensing points. A fixed liquid 
level is maintained by float switch in 
this tank and the temperature of the 
fluid in the holding tank is thermo- 
statically controlled to just above 
melting point. The lard or shorten- 
ing is metered directly out of this 
tank into the mixers. 

Distribution lines must be heated, 
and the most approved method of 
accomplishing this is by internal heat 
tracing. Conduit and heat cable are 
threaded into the fluid line, and here 
again, the temperature is thermo- 
statically held to just above the melt- 
ing point of the fluid being circulated. 

Shortening, like liquid sugar, can 
be measured into the mixer either by 
a meter across the line or by a meter- 
ing pump controlled by a timer. If a 
meter is used, it should be free of 
brass or bonze parts to avoid verdi- 
gris. This usually limits the choice 
to a stainless steel meter, which is 
about three times the cost of a meter 
of standard construction or a meter 
with stainless mechanism, which is 
about twice the cost. 

A meter of black iron and mild 
steel construction would not have the 
wearing quality in its moving parts 
and, to the limit of my knowledge, 
no such meter is available at this 
time. 

Again, as in the case of sugar, the 
use of a metering pump and timer 
eliminates one restrictive device 
through which the fluid must be 
pumped enroute to the mixer. The 
extra cost of a meter suitable for 


lard is an additional reason for the. 


use of a metering pump in the bulk 
fat system. 

This covers sketchily, but as com- 
pletely as time allows, our discussion 
of the individual bulk systems. It is 
hoped that the questions which it de- 
velops from the audience will fill the 
voids. 

With a return to the general sub- 
ject of bulk systems, a brief refer- 
ence to maintenance is_ indicated. 
There is a well-worn bromide to the 
effect that every new machine which 
saves a baker adds a mechanic. This 
is a stupid statistic. 

There is no denying that addition- 
al machine equipment increases the 
burden on plant maintenance, but not 
quite in that proportion. This extra 
burden on the maintenance depart- 
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ment must not be ignored by the 
baker. There is a tendency to do so. 


Automation Gaining 

Automation has been gaining in 
home bakeries faster than the plant 
engineer can cope with it. Give your 
plant engineer the tools and the help 
he needs to meet these growing de- 
mands. 

If some of you bakers will take 
time to examine the record, you may 
find that your plant engineer is the 
most over-worked man in the com- 
pany, with the possible exception of 
yourself. 

The plant engineer is today’s for- 


gotten man at fhe bottom of this 
automatic heap. Discount the sales- 
man’s claim that his equipment is 
trouble-free. The machine which 
gives no trouble and needs no main- 
tenance will have no moving parts 
and that machine hasn't been devel- 
oped yet. When we have perfected it, 
we will find that the Russians invent- 
ed it first and that the Japanese are 
making it for half the price. 

In conclusion, your adoption of 
automated materials handling today 
may not mean the difference between 
success and failure for your business 
but such bulk systems are vital, in- 
tegrated parts of complete automa- 
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tion. And for that you are develop- 
ing a progressively increasing need. 

You are caught in a squeeze be- 
tween constantly rising material and 
production costs and more or less 
stabilized bread prices. This unbal- 
anced status has behind it all the 
forces of organized labor and all the 
blessings of bureaucracy. 

The challenge is upon you to use 
every practical device to help solve 
this problem. And the factors which 
merely help you today may well save 
you tomorrow. This is the challenge 
of the times, and it is the responsibil- 
ity of the leaders of our industry to 
meet it with wise, strategic planning. 





KING HUBBARD 


THE MONARCH OF HIGH GLUTEN WHEAT FLOUR 
tee "“Mublard—the Aallmark of Zuality” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINN. 


Quality Since 1879 
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APRIL SPECIAL—This Harlequin fruit-filled coffee cake is one of five spe- 
clalties being promoted by bakers across the U.S. during National Retail 
Bakers Week April 18-30 (a bakers’ dozen of days). The coffee cake will make 
an excellent breakfast treat—or any meal—and is laced with icing, plus the 
value of longer life and moisture-keeping quality. 





Spear Seed Envelopes 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


Made Only by 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 
108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 





Frank JaAgecer Mi.une Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN a 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Chase Bag Names 


New Product Manager 


NEW YORK—The Chase Bag Co. 
has named James F.. Pouchot as prod- 
uct manager of waterproof and 
crinkled paper products. He is con- 
nected with the firm’s general sales 
offices in New York City. 

Mr. Pouchot joined Chase Bag in 
1953 after 16 years as promotional 
director of the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Evanston, Ill. After 
serving Ch a sales representa- 
tive for two years, he joined the gen- 
eral sales department and has been 
active in the promotion of specialty 
packaging products since that time. 

Mr. Pouchot is a native of Chicago 
and a graduate of the University of 
Illinois. 


Assn., 





NO-RISK EX-HI 
THE 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 








entenmia}l mitts, inc. és 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


® Domestic and Export Millers. 
© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 


® New. . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 


oe 
Spokane Mill 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE 


© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 
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Portiand Crown Division 


MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 


Standard Brands 
Reports Increase 
In Sales, Earnings 


NEW YORK —Standard Brands 
continued its upward trend of sales, 
earnings and dividends in 1959, Joel 
S. Mitchell, president, stated in the 
annual report to stockholders. 

Sales reached a new high of $521,- 
758,239, compared with $519,747,132 
in 1958, notwithstanding lower sell- 
ing prices in some of the company’s 
important product lines. The physical 
volume of products sold exceeded all 
previous years by a substantial mar- 
gin. 

Net income in 1959 was $15,862,100, 
or $2.30 per share, compared with 
$14,690,214, or $2.13 per share, in 
1958. Following stockholder approval 
of the 2-for-1 split of the common 
stock last October, a quarterly divi- 
dend rate of 37%2¢ per share was 
established, representing an increase 
of 15% over the previous rate. The 
new quarterly rate is equivalent to 
$1.50 per annum. 

Mr. Mitchell said that the ratio of 
profits to sales increased for the third 
consecutive year, and that this favor- 
able trend is expected to continue in 
1960. He attributed the increased 
margins to careful control of costs 
and expenses; improved facilities, 
processes and methods and higher 
physical volume in all major product 
lines. 

Balance Sheet 


The consolidated balance sheet as 
of Dec. 31, 1959, showed working cap- 
ital of $103,823,829, an increase of 
$3,714,863 over the previous year-end. 
Capital expenditures totaled $9,695,- 
510, compared with $8,595,656 in 1958, 
and fixed assets increased from $81,- 
162,096 to $82,488,368. Stockholders’ 
equity at the year-end was $154,923,- 
702, equivalent to $20.49 per common 
share. 

Sales of the non-consolidated Inter- 
national Division subsidiar:es in 1959, 
in terms of U.S. dollars, were $27,- 
689,286, compared with 1958 sales of 
$27,225,015. Sales in terms of local 
currencies were 12% higher than in 
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1958, but the decline in the exchange 
value of various currencies affected 
results in terms of U.S. dollars. 

Income from operations, after U.S. 
and foreign taxes on income, was 
$1,706,946, compared with $1,021,733 
for 1958. Royalty payments by these 
subsidiaries to Standard Brands, 
Inc., totaled $1,339,273 before U.S. 
taxes, compared with $2,028,119 in 
1958. The reduction in royalties re- 
sulted from restrictive tax legis.a- 
tion and prevailing economic condi- 
tions in certain countries. 

Dividend payments to Standard 
Brands, Inc., amounted to $514,374, 
compared with $510,141 in 1958. 

Referring to the _ anticipated 
growth of the food industry in the 
1960’s, Mr. Mitchell said that Stand- 
ard Brands expects to insure its full 
share of this expanding market 
through aggressive merchandising 
and product development programs, 
and continuing emphasis on cost re- 
duction. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ex-Pro Gridders 
Relate Experiences 


For Chicago Bakers 


CHICAGO — At a recent meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club, two football immortals 
were guest speakers. Sid Luckman, 
former quarterback for the Chicago 
Bears professional football team and 
vice president of Cellu-Craft Corp., 
was one speaker. Joe Stydahar, for- 
mer lineman for the Bears and presi- 
dent of Big Bear Container Co., was 
the second speaker. Fifty-four guests 
and members came to the meeting. 

Professional football plays and ex- 
periences were discussed. Many ques- 
tions were asked the speakers and 
the meeting lasted for several hours. 

This meeting, known as “Sports 
Night,” was the first of its kind held 
by the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club in its history. It was felt by the 
officers that more such meetings 
should be held rather than to concen- 
trate wholly on baking technology 
and the field of baking. It tends to 
bring the local baking industry fra- 
ternity closer together, a spokesman 
said. 





Fela de ke 


OUTSTANDING AWARD—The W. E. Long Advertising Agency has added 
another prize to its collection of awards for outstanding advertising with this 
Holsum Bread poster which won a first prize in the 28th annual competition 
and exhibition of outdoor advertising art. The poster was submitted in com- 
petition with some 850 entries submitted by advertisers and agencies from 
all parts of the country. Frank B. Leonard is the agency director, serving 
80-some members of the W. E. Long Co.-Independent Bakers Cooperative, 


Chicago. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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A Satisfied Customer — 


We are sold on the effectiveness of advertising. But 


in over 50 years of experience we have found: 


A flour we recommend to A satisfied customer is 
all bakers wanting the 


best in a Hard Winter our best advertising 
Wheat Flour. 


SPRING LOAF 


This is our top-quality For this reason we add the ingredients of sincerity, 
Spring Wheat Flour. 


High Absorption courtesy and appreciation to each shipment of Gooch's 
Excellent Tolerance Best Bakery Flour. 
JUMBO 


A strong protein Spring 
poe gag ws Gooch Customers Always Get the Best 
GOLD NUGGET 


Our finest quality Spring 


ee GOOCH'S BEST 


WHOLE WHEAT 


Hi-Protein Spring Wheat. Identical Ir 

Milled especially with a LO U RS 
rich wh fl for th 

ich wheaty fever forthe Performance 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 
Milled with the flavor 
left in. 











Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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New Produets 
New Services 


New Literature 


« 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 


products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


LT ee eee: 


No. 4456—Trays for 
Sweet Goods 


Protection for pastries of all types 
is available in United sweet goods 
trays. Open wire design gives clear 
view of goods, making the trays ex- 
cellent for use in display. ‘‘Duraseal” 


fortified with chrome §film—gives 
United trays a long-lasting, brilliant 
appearance. Strong welded steel wire 
is easy to clean, helps to maintain 
sanitation standards. United sweet 
goods trays are available with inside 
diameter of 23% in x 2% in. x 2% in. 


ei 


and 23-13/16 in. x 20-5/32 in. x 
2-31/32 in. They are manufactured 
by U.S. Steel & Wire Co. Check No. 
4456 on the coupon, clip and mail, for 
details. 


No. 4458—Brochure 
On Shortening 


A new brochure on Creamtex all- 
purpose vegetable shortening, includ- 
ing five easy to file cake and icing 
recipes, is now available from Durkee 
Famous Foods. The folder type bro- 
chure describes the advantages of 
Creamtex, a versatile, all-hydroge- 
nated shortening which can be used 
equally well for baking, icing or 
frying. The inside fold is perforated 
to facilitate removal of recipes for 
Yellow cake, Devils Food cake, 
Cooked Butter icing, Basic Cream 
icing and Chocolate icing. When re- 
moved, the recipes will fit handily 
into a standard 5 x 8 in. file. This 
brochure is available without charge. 
Check No. 4458 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 
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- 4456—Trays 

- 4457—Machine 
- 4458—Brochure 
- 4459—Pliofilm 

- 4460—'Fas-Ties' 
- 4461—Aluminum 


. 4465—Bodies 


Others (list numbers) 


———————- GLIP OUT —-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


Send me information on the items marked: 


- 4471—Printer 

- 4472—Ingredient 

. 4473—Cleaner 

- 4474—Donut hole picker 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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No postage stamp 





BUSINESS REPLY 


necessary if mailed in the United States 


ENVELOPE 
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POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
P. O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


No. 4457—Machine for 
Labels, Inserts 


A new tag handling machine, de- 
signed to step up individual handling 
of tags, labels and package inserts, 
has been developed by K & S Metal 
Products Co. The machine automati- 
cally adapts itself to any speed of 
operation by use of a vacuum lifting 
tube that allows the user to remove 
only one tag at a time from the stack. 
This eliminates waste of tags and in- 


creases the hourly output of the user. 
The light weight portable machine 
is adjustable to handle tags, labels, 
coupons and inserts of varying 
weight, up to seven inches wide. Cus- 
tomized Tag-All machines are also 
available, designed to meet any de- 
sired specifications. Check No. 4457 
on the coupon, clip and mail for de- 
tails. 


No. 4459—Pliofilm for 
Bakery Packaging 


Goodyear’s Pliofilm for food pack- 
aging is now available through Pol- 
lock Paper Co. in a special grade 
known as 65 BG for baked foods 
packaging. Pliofilm’s most outstand- 
ing advantage, it is claimed, is its 


ability to reduce stale returns. Since 
Pliofilm is dimensionally stable and 
unaffected by humidity, it does not 
wrinkle and stretch from moisture 
absorption or shrink and split from 
drying out. Pliofilm has been ap- 
proved for food packaging by the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration 
under the revised amendment to the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act. Check 
No. 4459 on the coupon, clip and mail 
for details. 


No. 4460—'Fas-Ties' 
For Bread Bags 


Plas-Ties Co. announces Fas-Ties, 
a bag closure for bread bags which 
may be imprinted to carry informa- 
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tion regarding ingredients, firm name 
and weight. According to the manu- 
facturer, Fas-Ties are made by lam- 
inating machine-glazed Kraft to a 
wire center, and when properly im- 
printed, Fas-Ties meet the legal re- 
quirements of identifying individual 
packages with the baker’s name and 
product ingredients at the price of a 
regular stock printed Fas-Tie bag 
closure. Plas-Ties Co. also manufac- 
tures Plas-Ties, the vinyl plastic 
twist to tie bag closure. For more 
information about either product, 
check No. 4460 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4461—Aluminum 
Foil Baking Pan 


The American Pan Division has in- 
troduced an aluminum foil baking 
pan, 6% in. x 11% in. x % in. for large 
coffee cakes. Due to its flat, straight 
ends this new size pan can be over- 
wrapped and sealed on wrapping ma- 
chines that have 7 in. opening limita- 
tions as well as other standard wrap- 
ping machines. By sealing on the ends 
of this type pan, there is a saving of 
4 to 5 in. of cellophane per package, 
enabling them to be stacked neatly 


on counters, trucks and in freezers, 
it is claimed. Check No. 4461 on the 
coupon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4463—Sanitary 
Dough Oiler 


A sanitary dough oiler has been 
produced by Anetsberger Brothers, 
Inc. The unit has a one-piece, cast 
aluminum lift-out hopper with inte- 
grally cast control valves. The entire 
unit is easily disassembled for clean- 
ing, it is claimed. Automatic flow 
control, together with individual 
valves, enables the operator to pre- 


select areas of dough to be oiled. The 
thermostatically controlled heater 
keeps shortening at the proper flow 
temperature. For details check No. 
4463 on the coupon, clip and mail. 
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No. 4467—Rigid 
Foilware Offered 


Mirro Aluminum Co. has entered 
the rigid foilware field with plans 
for nationwide distribution of Mirro 
Foilware through bulk and retail 
channels. The aluminum foil is man- 
ufactured in the company’s new $12 
million rolling mill, while the fin- 
ished Mirro Foilware is fabricated in 
one of the firm’s five large manufac- 
turing plants. Two new rigid foil 
products are being offered in addi- 
tion to staple foilware containers. 
New to the foil market are the Mirro 
8 in. Even-Steven pie pan, for easy 
slicing and serving, and a large, pop- 
ular-sized 12 in. Mirro pizza pan, also 
usable as a coffee ring pan. Popular 
foilware staple items include a Mirro 
8 in. sq. cake pan; 9 in. pie pan; a 
brown and serve pan; a 9 in. cake 
pan and a 5 in. tart pan. For details 
check No. 4467 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4465—Bakery 


Truck Bodies 


With 1960 introduction of Chevrolet 
drop frame, flat-face cowl chassis 
Models C1402, C2502, C3602 and 
C4102, Boyertown Auto Body Works 
has expanded its present bakery de- 
livery body line to include the 1960 
models for installation on these Chev- 
rolet chassis. These new bakery mod- 
els, S-6, S-7 and S-8L are designed to 
take full advantage of the low chas- 


sis frame, providing cab steps and 
cab floor as low as possible. These 
features provide the bakery route- 
man with easier load accessibility and 
greater standing height in his cab 
area, it is claimed. The Boyertown 
bakery models provide loadspace 
lengths of 74 in., 90 in. and 96 in., 
with full square useable loadspace 
capacities of 176, 213 and 272 cu. ft., 
respectively. Check No. 4465 on the 
coupon, clip and mail for details. 
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No. 4462—Band Edge 
Sharpening Instrument 


Gopher Grinders, Inc., has devel- 
oped a 19€0 model of its band edge 
sharpening instrument. The model 
has simple adjustments on the instru- 
ment to change the angle of abrasive 
application on both sides of the band, 
to keep the angle of sharpening ex- 
actly correct regardless of band 
width. This model has pivoted abra- 
sive holders, which action causes the 
abrasives to follow the shape of what- 
ever style of cutting edge is on the 
bands, and thus will sharpen down 
into the gullets. This action also has 
a cleaning effect on abrasives to pre- 
vent loading or glazing, it is claimed. 
Check No. 4462 on the coupon, clip 
and mail for details. 


No. 4464—Booklet 
On Film Specifications 


A specifications booklet has been 
published by Chippewa Plastics Co. 


for all standard films, including gen- | 


eral films, bread wrap, overwrap and 
high impact films. Other information 
contained in the publication includes 


packaging and marking specifications, | 
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Quaker Quality 
is milled in all 
4 flours 


® WHEAT 
® CORN 





schematic drawings illustrating roll 


put-up, charts and formulas for cal- | 
culating yield and standards for all | 
specifications | 
booklet is available in limited quan- | 


Chippewa films. The 


tity. Check No. 4464 on the coupon, 
clip and mail. 
No. 4468—Pre-Mix 
Weighing System 

A “Select-O-Weigh” 


system for 


automatic pre-mix blending to elimi- | 


nate human error and provide fast 
and accurate low-cost proportioning 
is described in a product data sheet 
now beng offered by Richardson 
Scale Co. The new system is designed 
for punched card controlled batch 
proportioning operations in which it 
is necessary to introduce small quan- 
tities of special pre-mixed ingredients 
into the main batch. The product da- 


® BARLEY 
® OAT 


Quaker represents nearly 
a century of experience in the mill- 
ing of quality flours...a dependable 
source for your every flour need. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Tex. « Los Angeles, Cal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ta sheet, No. 5903, describes the con- | 


trols of the system, as well as the 
scale, feeders and other special equip- 


ment. Photographs of several of the | 


components are included, and the 
way the main mix system is con- 
trolled from the same panel that con- 
trols the pre-mix is described. For a 
copy, check No. 4468 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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No. 4473—Cleaner for 
Food Plants 


A fundamentally new chemical 
concept has led to the development 
of a maintenance cleaner by S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc. The cleaner is 
said to solve the toughest cleaning 
problems, yet is safe for all washable 
surfaces such a floors, ceilings, walls 
and machinery. Developed by the 
makers of Johnson's Wax, the new 
product, called “Forward,” has an 
exceptionally high alkaline cleaning 
power but is silicate-buffered for 
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safety, the company said. Because of 
its effectiveness against stubborn 
stains, Forward is recommended for 
cleaning food processing or baking 
equipment. Check No. 4473 on the 
coupon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4466—Safety 


Finish for Floors 


The Industrial Chemical Division 
of Leo Silfen, Inc., announces avail- 
ability of its Formula 1000, a safefy 
floor finish, which it claims stops ac- 
cidents from 


slippery floors. The 


product is said to eliminate buffing, 
to make floors slip-resistant, and to 
eliminate streaking. Formula 1000 
contains no wax and is supposed to 
dry faster. For more information, 
check No. 4466 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4469—Foil Bands 
For Bakery Products 


Pictured are three examples of a 
line of 6 in. foil bands made avail- 
able by the Rap-In-Wax Co. The 
bands will be “stock designs.’ With 





HERE’S WHERE THE 
QUALITY BAKER'S 


SKILL BEGINS 


NATIONAL 


The All-Purpose Yeast 


You con order all of these essentiol bokery products from your National Yeast Salesman 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 
National Active Ory Yeast 
National Baking Powder 

National Baking Cream 

National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Mait Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Mait 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


Armour Cloverbioom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbioom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbioom Sugared Yolks 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Cnhanin Building 
722 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


FRANK J. HALE, President 


45-54 37th Street 
Long Isiand City 1 
New York 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


Pure Oli Building 
35 &. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, til. 


PLANTS: Belleville, N. J.* Crystal Lake, Ill. 
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more and more bakers marketing 
premium loaves, these bands are said 
to offer a quality appeal, with all of 
the eye-catching ability of foil, at a 
fraction of the cost. Made to operate 
on standard wrapping equipment, 
they are now available with only 
nominal plate cost to both small and 
large bakers. Printed in attractive 
combinations of transparent and 
opaque inks, using the latest up-to- 
date foil design and printing tech- 
niques, the bands add only a small 
fraction to the total package cost. A 
good variety of selections and colors 
are available. More information is 
available by checking No. 4469 on 
the coupon, clipping and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 4471—Printer for 
Cartons, Bags 


Hayes Industries has introduced a 
friction-type conveyor line printer, 
the Hayes ‘“Mar-Co-Dater,” said to 
combine simplicity of design with 
flexibility of operation, to provide a 
low-cost method of marking, coding 
and dating of bags, cartons or boxes 


transported along a conveyor. By 
merely changing the position of the 
unit on the mounting support, it will 
imprint either the top, bottom or 
sides of the package. A rotating ink- 
well is supposed to assure even dis- 
tribution of ink. The unit is equipped 
with Baselock removable type to per- 
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A VEXTRAM FORMULA FOR sides more uniform enrichment. And stability of 
EVERY ENRICHMENT NEED vitamins is assured by VextraM’s pH control. 


NEW, IMPROVED STERWIN FEEDER 


For easier, more accurate, trouble-free 





VextraM, the original starch-base pre-mix, en- 
riches your flour, macaroni products, corn meal feeding of dry powders. 


and grits to Government Standards with maxi- Simple in design, rugged in construc- 


ain if, > —- tion, the new, improved Sterwin Feeder 

um unilormity, Minimum Cost. has been produced with specific prob- 

Free flowing, uniformly fed and dispersed, lems of the cereal miller in mind. Pre 

= .i<e . . cise micrometer adjustment assures 

VextraM contains the original combination of accuracy, lower power requirements 
starch base carriers, thereby reducing ash content make for extreme economy. 

to a minimum. The finer, more uniform particle 


° si d . d ° ° V M Get full information and prices...See your Sterwin technically-trained 
size of ingredients and carriers in VextraM pro- representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: 


*Trademark U.S. Pat. No. 2,683.4 Patents Pending, \.) s y @ tj 
i MW. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
ENRICHMENT IS OUR BUSINESS 
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mit a quick change of copy. For de- 
tails, check No. 4471 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4470—Waterproof 
Ink for Marking 


Kiwi Coders Corp. announces the 
availability of its Kiwi No. 25 water- 
proof code dating and marking ink 
for use on waxed paper, aluminum 
foil, cellophane and other surfaces 
which are hard to mark. It is claimed 
that the ink dries quickly on the ma- 
terial but remains moist and fresh 
on the stamp pad or inker. Kiwi No. 
25 is available in four-ounce plastic, 
non-breakable bottles and larger con- 
tainers in all standard colors. For 
more information, check No. 4470 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication 


No. 4474—'Donut' 


Hole Picker 


The Moline “Donut Hole Picker’ 
has been developed to bring maxi- 
mum automation to yeast raised 
doughnut production. Designed to op- 





DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 


Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lexington, Nebraske 
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erate in conjunction with the hexa- 
gon doughnut cutter, it has been per- 
fected to pick up the center pieces of 
the cut doughnut; thus offering sav- 
ings in labor costs. The integral as- 
sembly consists of the hexagon cut- 
ter, picker and discharge conveyor. 
It fits over the conveyor table and is 
readily removable. The hexagon cut- 
ter makes the cut, the automatic hole 
picker gently picks up the center 
pieces and deposits them on a small 
conveyor belt on which they are car- 
ried to the side of the machine and 
discharged into a container for re- 
use. The entire assembly is powered 
by the movement of the make-up 
conveyor belt. It has no secondary 
power unit. All parts touching the 
product are stainless steel or polished 
nickel plate. It is available with all 
sizes of hexagon cutters. The unit 
can be adapted to most all make-up 
conveyors. For more’ information, 
check No. 4474 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4472——Mold 
Inhibiting Ingredient 


A development, called KMI-60, has 
been introduced by Keyes Fibre Co. 
KMI-60 is a mold inhibiting ingredi- 
ent, a chemical additive which is now 
being included in the manufacturing 
process for all “Savaday” cake cir- 
cles. The mold inhibitor cuts down 





Shere’s drama tn dining 
al the wold famous Sheunan 


e-. Steps from all shopping, theatres, Lake Michigan, downtown business, 
many places of interest 


year-around weather conditioning 


world-famous Restaurants 


COLLEGE INN ms 
PORTERBOUSE 
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* Telephone FR 2-2100 


1501 smartly appointed rooms with radio, 


... TV... Garage Parking. No charge 


for children 12 vears or under. 


Drive your car right in the hotel 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


Randolph, Clark and LaSalle Streets 


development of mold for weeks in 
cake products. At the present t me, 
KMI-60 will be used only with the 
cake circles and not with other Keyes 
bakery products. Check No. 4459 on 
the coupon, clip and mail for details 


Also Available 


No. 4442—Bread wrapping, Pollock 
Paper Co. 

No. 4443 — Bands, 
Paper Co. 

No. 4444—Teflon, Cadillac Plastics 
& Chemical Co. 

No. 4445—Cleaner for 
versey Corp. 

No. 4446 — Dough sheeter, 
berger Bros., Inc. 

No. 4447—Batch weighing, Weigh- 
ing & Control Components. 

No. 4448—Divider oil, Mallet & Co. 

No. 4449—Trough grease, Mallet 
& Co. 

No. 4450 — Oil container, 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 

No. 4451—Catalog, Arthur 
Co. 

No. 4452—Conversion 
cision Equipment Co. 

No. 4453— Code Marking, 
Packaging Machinery, Inc. 

No, 4454— Delivery truck, White 
Motor Co. 

No. 4455—Packaging 
Hayssen Mfg. Co. 

No. 4456 — Mixing arm, 
Bread Machinery Corp. 
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Quarterly Dividend 


BOSTON 


labels, Pollock 


plants, Di- 


Anets- 


Wesson 
Colton 


chart, Pre- 


Amsco 


bulletin, 


Peerless 


A regular quarterly 
dividend of 7'e¢ is being paid on 
common stock of Seaboard Allied 
Milling Corp. (American Stock Ex- 
change) according to announcement 
by Otto Bresky of Newton, Mass., 
president. 

Dividends were paid on March 25, 
1960, to stockholders of record on 
March 10. There are 836,441 com- 
mon shares outstanding. 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., with 
headquarters in Boston, has interests 
in New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Kansas and Missouri. Company was 
formed by merger of Hathaway In- 
dustries, Inc. (formerly Hathaway 
Bakeries) and Rodney Milling Co. in 
1959. 
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Pittsburgh Flour Club 
Holds Annual Election 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club held its annual election 
of officers at the Shamrock Restau- 
rant here, recently. Howard Meanor, 
A. T. Schomaker & Sons, club presi- 
dent, presided. 

William L. Giltenboth, Pittsburgh 
Flour Co., nominating chairman, pre- 
sented the ticket, all of whom were 
elected, as follows: Richard Mizgro- 
ski, Pittsburgh Flour Co., president; 
William Carlton, the Pillsbury Co., 
vice president, and Ernest Taffeff, 
General Mills, Inc., secretary-treasur- 
er. Directors elected were Fred Lang, 
International Milling Co.; Charles 
Stover, Stover Co.; J. J. Spagnol, 
flour broker; Mr. Meanor, and Ches- 
ter F. Schomaker, A. T. Schomaker 
& Sons. 
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Eddy Bakeries 
Elects Chairman, 


Names New President 


HELENA, MONT.—J. E. O’Connell 
was re-elected chairman of the board 
and executive officer, and Joseph Mc- 
Vey, formerly vice president, was 
elected president of Eddy Bakeries 
Co. 

Other officers are Phil Dietzen, vice 
president; James O’Connell, vice 
president, and Marjorie Trainor, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. O'Connell is a member of the 
board of directors and the five-man 
executive committee of General Bak- 
ing Co. and Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc.; former member 
of the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis; 
one of the incorporators of the Mon- 
tana Livestock Production Credit 
Assn.; a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Union Bank and Trust 
Co., and has ranching interests. 

Mr. McVey, the new 
joined the firm in the 
department in Yakima in 1935. He 
took technical education at the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago and returned to Yakima as su- 
perintendent. 

He was promoted to plant man- 
ager in Boise in 1939, became plant 
manager in Minnepaolis in 1945, and 
was promoted to general sales man- 
ager with headquarters at the home 
office in Helena. Mr. McVey 
elected vice president in 1953. 


president, 
production 


was 
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REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The food ma- 
chinery division of Baker Perkins, 
Inc., Saginaw, has named T. R. 
Mathews of Rochester, N.Y., as an 
authorized manufacturer’s represen- 
tative, contacting consultants and in- 
stitutional dealers in the mass feeding 
market. Mr. Mathews, who operates 
the Mathews Agency at 160 Glen 
Ellen Way, Rochester, will promote 
the sales of Baker Perkins’ line of 
Petersen Roast-N-Bake, revolving 
tray and Ec-Tri-Flex ovens for res- 
taurants, cafeterias, clubs, schools, 
hospitals and other institutional or- 


ganizations. 
MILLING 
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@ At Albany, N.Y., William T. Ad- 
ams, who has been sales manager of 
the Charles Freihofer Baking Co. for 
26 years, was named manager of the 
new wholesale division in New Paltz. 
He started with the company in 1927 
at the Schenectady plant. Succeeding 
Mr. Adams as sales manager is John 
Kirchner, Jr., who has been with 
Freihofer’s in Albany for 14 years, 
and as sales supervisor for the past 
10 years. 

@ lit announced that John W. 
Luce, veteran industrial engineer, has 
been appointed assistant to Tom W. 
Brown, Jr., division manager of the 
multiwall bag division of Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co. Mr. Luce will direct 
research and new product develop- 
ment, Mr. Brown announced. This 
will include work on improvements 
in customers’ materials handling 
methods and development of new 
types of flexible packaging to meet 
customer needs. A native of Chicago, 
Mr. Luce was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology. He joined 
Owens-Illinois in 1936 and has 
worked for more than 20 years in the 
company’s industrial engineering pro- 
gram. During the past 10 years he 
has concentrated on the mechaniza- 
tion and materials handling phases 
of industrial engineering for Owens- 
Illinois’ glass container division. 


was 


@ Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. an- 
nounces the appointment of Lawrence 
G. Brown to the newly-created post 
of director, research and 
ment. A graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Mr 
Brown has had extensive experience 
in staff engineering, research and de- 
velopment. Prior to joining the Un- 
ion-Camp organization, he was asso- 
ciated with the Scott Paper Co., and 
most recently, the Nashua Corp. 

@ At Indianapolis, Lucius Oliver 
Hamilton has succeeded the late Rus- 
sell L. White, founder, as board 
chairman of the White Baking Co., 
Inc., and the White Baking Co. of 
Missouri. Mr, Hamilton has been 
with the White organization since 
1946, and as secretary and treasurer 
since 1950. 

@ At its recent meeting, the board 
of directors of Morningstar-Paisley, 
Inc., New York, elected Thomas W. 
Morningstar as executive vice presi- 
dent, it was reported by Murray 
Stempel, president. Mr. Morningstar 
has been serving as vice president 
and general manager of the gum and 
technical products department, and 
will continue to serve in this capac- 
ity. 

@ New 
Paper 


develop- 


officers of Shawmut Waxed 
Corp., Holliston, Mass., are 
Lawrence A. Graham, president and 
treasurer; D. Tom Kerns, assistant 
treasurer, and John O’Shea, New 
England representative. New direc- 
tors of the corporation are Mr. Gra- 
ham, Mr. Kerns, Mr. O’Shea, Mrs. 
Cora Moore, Charles Pingree, How- 
ard Nichols and Thomas Ayres. 

@ Appointment of Eugene L. Savonen 
as manager of the St. Paul sales 
branch for Cherry-Burrell Corp., ef- 
fective April 1, was announced by 
J. R. Frye, assistant general sales 


TRADE 
PULSE 





manager. Mr. Savonen joined Cherry- 
Burrell in 1949 as a branch engineer 


trainee. A year later he was assigned 
to Cherry-Burrell’s St. Paul branch 
@ E. M. Bear & Co., Los Angeles, an- 
nounced that Gordon R. Berlin has 
been elected president and M, E, 
Bear, who founded the company 36 
years ago, was elected to the newly 
created office of chairman of the 
board. Mr. Berlin has been with the 
company 11 years in various capaci- 
ties, including that of general mana- 
ger. 

@ The Orkin Institute of Industrial 
Sanitation, a subsidiary of the Orkin 
Exterminating Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga.., 
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announced the appointment of Alfred 
Kroger to the food plant inspecting 
and consulting staff. Mr. Kroger at- 
tended New Mexico A.&M., and the 
University of Nebraska. He has 
served as sanitarian with the US. 
Department of Agriculture, and was 
an inspector for the health depart- 
ment, Fulton County, Ga. 


@ At Atlanta, Ga., Lou F. Herrig, in 
the bakery industry for more than 
30 years, has been appointed regional 
sales manager of American Machine 
& Foundry Co.’s bakery machinery 
division, it was announced by Rich- 





“Your car is due Wednesday at 
four”... crackles the voice with 


confidence as another relieved 
baker learns... 


ed bo 
y ‘ 
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How Stan Hilliard helps 


make Commander Larabee 
Vi 





“Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,” 
says Stan Hilliard. ‘“The baker likes a traffic man who 
thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.”’ 

As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
Twenty-eight years of experience have taught him where 
to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 


: “Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,” says Stan, 
“just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 


Stan sells service by producing it .. . by being as much 


at home in the switch tower as in the office . 


. . by knowing 


the runs . . . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
work the trains and yards. 

“Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “a 
Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
keep in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
of the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 
mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers,” 





OMMAN DER 
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ard C, Storey, AMF divisional vice 
president in charge of the division 
in New York. In his new position Mr. 
Herrig will direct sales of AMF bak- 
ery machinery for the company’s 
southeastern region, which includes 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Mississippi. Prior to working for 
AMF, Mr. Herrig was assistant sales 
manager and sales engineer with 
Baker Perkins, Inc., for ten years. 
From 1940 to 1950 he was chief en- 
gineer of the bakery division of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in New 
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York. Before that, he was assistant 
chief engineer of Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, from 1938 to 1940 
and from 1936 to 1938 he was a lay- 
out draftsman with Baker Perkins, 
Inc. Mr. Herrig was educated at Bay 
City Junior College and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan 
with a BS. degree in Business Ad- 
ministration in 1936. He is a member 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers and the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee. Mr. 
and Mrs. Herrig and their five chil- 
dren have been living at 221 Borland 


St., Saginaw, Mich., but wili now 
make their home in the Atlanta area. 
@ The board of directors of Cook 
Chocolate Co., Chicago, has elected 
Edmond Opler, Jr., as assistant treas- 
urer. 


@ At a shareholders meeting, Don L. 
Sperry, River Forest, Ill., was elect- 


ed to the board of directors of Gopher 


Grinders, Inc., Anoka, Minn. Mr. 
Sperry was formerly vice president, 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., 
in charge of area sales. His connec- 
tion with Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
working together with Haryl C, Sim- 





“New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an 


‘“‘With nearly a quarter of a million cars a year 
to keep track of, we rely heavily on staff reports 
for up-to-the-minute routings, tracing and expe- 
diting. It’s a big . . . well chosen and well trained 
.. with the knowledge and dedication it 


team. 
takes to earn a baker’s trust.” 


LARABEE 


CARY. 


8 O00 Rh 


LET 63200 
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authority, too,” says Stan. “Today may find us making 
a flying trip to testify before the ICC in support of a 
rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
serve another Commander customer better.” 


“Junior League baseball means a lot to me and 
two thousand Kansas City youngsters,” says 
Stan as a winning team manager. “On the job 
and off, teamwork makes champions. In traffic 
we work ‘in close’ with the grain buyers, control 


lab, production and sales folk to keep Commander-serviced 
bakers more than just satisfied. This is the kind of team- 
work that makes Commander Larabee Better to Buy From.” 


First in Bakery Flows f 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND~ MINNEAPOLIS 
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mons, president, brings together al- 
most 90 years of combined service 
to the baking industry. Mr. Sperry 
will direct sales, service and adver- 
tising for Gopher Grinders. This ar- 
rangement does not make any 
changes in the present Gopher repre- 
sentation. 


@ Frank E. Chapman and Harry Far- 
rell have retired from International 
Paper Co, after achieving the longest 
records of service ever attained by 
any company employee, it was an- 
nounced by 8S, E. Kay, vice president 
Both men joined the company when 
it was founded in 1898. They were 
employed for 62 years before retiring 


@ At Milwaukee, David M. Little has 
been appointed director of engineer- 
ing for Milprint, Inc. He will super- 
vise industrial and mechanical engi- 
neering activities of the 
plants across the country 
leb, manufacturing 
stated Mr 
ated as 
broad 


firm’s six 
C, K, Bil- 
president, 
Little’s new post was cre- 
one of the last steps in a 
reorganization of Milprint’s 
manufacturing activities to keep pace 
with changes in packaging techniques 
and demands of automation 


@ Basic Foods Sales 
wood, N.J., announces the 
ment of Charles M. Beatty as its 
Frost-O-Fast sales representative in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. Mr. Beatty is 
taking over the territory formerly 
covered by Byron Mead, who has 
been named manager of the com- 
pany’s technical service department 
Prior to joining Bas'ec Foods, Mr 
Beatty was general manager of the 
Piedmont Pie Co. in Greensboro, N.C 


vice 


Corp., Engle- 


appo nt- 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Reveal 
Meeting Plans 


DENVER, COLO. 
Mountain 


The 1960 Rocky 
3akers Assn. meeting will 
be held at the Continental 
Hotel here, April 22-24. 

According to L. D. 


salers’ 


Denver 


Click, 
program chairman, 
co-chairman, 


whole- 
and Sam 
Boscoe, their commit- 
speakers of note 
that will present timely and impor- 
tant messages. 

Weisz, chairman of the re- 
tailers’ program committee, and Or- 
rin Gallea, 


tee is lining up 


John 


co-chairman, 
securing 


said they 


were nationally known 
speakers to discuss such subjects as 
salesgirls, display, new products and 
operation. A panel of experts will an- 
swer questions from the floor, in one 
phase of the program. 

The golf tournament has been re- 
scheduled to April 25. The Denver 
Bakers Club has agreed td furnish 
trophies again this year. 

A gin rummy tournament has been 
set up for April 22. 

The ladies plan a card party to 
coincide with the gin rummy tour- 
nament. The ladies convention com- 
mittee is made up of Mrs. Florence 
Lines, chairman; Jeanne Carpenter, 
co-chairman; Mrs. Jim Knox and Pat- 
ty Click. 

There will be 20 display tables 
available for manufacturers, although 
most of them have already been 
spoken for. Those who wish to se- 
cure table space are asked to con- 
tact the secretary, Box 871, Denver 
1, Colo. 
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James L. Hall 


Minnesota Bakers 
Planning Convention 


In St. Paul May 2-3 


ST. PAU L— Merchandising and 
production—the two keys to success- 
ful bakery operation today—will be 
emphasized when the Minnesota Bak- 
ers Assn. conducts its 42nd annual 
meeting at the Hotel Lowry here 
May 2 and 3. Under the guidance of 
James L. Hall, Egekvist Bakeries, 
Minneapolis, program chairman, com- 
mittees are putting together several 
phases of the two-day program which 
will add up to a wealth of education, 
inspiration and entertainment for 
bakers from all sections of the state. 

Already confirmed for their respec- 
tive positions on the program are two 
prominent industry figures known na- 
tionally, Clifton R. Scarborough, S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., Jersey City, N.J., 
and Harold E. Snyder, editor of Bak- 
ing Industry magazine, Chicago. Mr. 
Snyder will speak on the subject of 
“The Decade of Decision” during one 
of the initial sessions May 2. Mr. 
Scarborough’s address will be an- 
nounced. 


Highlight 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention, already taking definite shape, 
is a panel discussion on supermarket 
bakery merchandising, planned for 
the May 2 session. Under the chair- 
manship of Parke Heffern, Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, a panel is 
being put together to cover all as- 
pects of the subject—ranging from 
the independent retailer, his problems 
relative to supermarket bakery com- 
petition, to discussion of the sit- 
uation of a baker who operates his 
own on-the-premises bakery in a su- 
permarket, and a representative of 
a supermarket which is serviced by a 
multiple-unit retailer, along with a 
panel member who is an independent 
wholesaler. 


Other plans call for a production 
panel during the May 3 session; the 
annual “Hoopee Partee” the same 
date, sponsored by the Minnesota AI- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
and the annual MBA banquet at 7 
p.m. May 3. 

Assisting Mr. Hall with the pro- 
gram are: Ed. Busch, Fairview Home 
Bakery, St. Paul; Eugene Dahl, Val- 
ley Bakery, Shakopee; T. W. Dalsbo, 
Dalsbo Bakery, Minneapolis; Al Eib- 
ner, W. Eibner & Son, Inc., New 
Ulm, president of MBA; Gil Gustaf- 
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son, Gustafson Bakery, Duluth; John 
S. Hansen, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; H. A. Anderson, Minnesota 
Paper & Cordage Co., Minneapolis; 
Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Stores, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Ed. Martin, Zins- 
master Baking Co., Minneapolis; Cliff 
Myhr, Myhr Bakery, Minneapolis; 
Martin Olson, Bungalow Bake Shop, 
St. Paul, a vice president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America; 
Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, president of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Joe Tombers, American Bakeries 
Co., St. Paul; Joe Becker, Swift & 


Co., Minneapolis, and Ken Wakers- 
hauser, The American Baker, Minne- 
apolis. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Robert S. McIlvaine 
Dies Following 
Heart Attack 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ilvaine, 60, chairman of the 
of Rainbo Bread Co., died 
following a heart attack. 

A business leader in Colorado since 
1923, Mr. McIlvaine was also a board 
member of Campbell-Taggart 


Robert S. Mc- 
board 


recently 


Asso- 
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ciated Bakeries, and a past president 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., 
and the Colorado Motor Carriers 
Assn. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Mc- 
Ilvaine was chairman of the board 
of trustees of Colorado College, from 
which he graduated in 1923. 

He is survived by his wife, Isabel, 
two daughters, Mrs. Isabell Gibson 
and Mrs. Patricia Click, both of Den- 
ver; a sister, Mrs. Marie Bannon of 
Winfield, Kansas; a brother, How- 
ard, of Alamosa, Colo., and five 
grandchildren. 
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Conventio 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sponsored by Retail Bakers 
of America; chm., Gordon Nash, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5826, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota State 
Bakers Assn., spring convention; 
American Legion Clubrooms, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 11384 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 24-27—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Oregon; sec., Roger 
Williams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore- 
gon, 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Ave., Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May 


May 1-3—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention; Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
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J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota; sec., J. 
M. Long, 623 14th Avenue, S.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec. 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill; sec. BBI, Har- 
ry D. Butler, 909 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
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Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 3rd Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention; Sagamore Hotel, 
Bolton Landing, Lake George, N.Y.; 
sec., Frank E. Englert, Jr., 135 Prim- 
rose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 

June 11-183—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec., Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 11-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain Street, N.W., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual con- 
vention and exhibition; The Berkeley 


Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation, fall outing and meeting; 
Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark, Mis- 
souri; sec., George H. Buford, 2214 
Central Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kan- 
sas. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting and convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts; sec., 
William E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 
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allowances for labor, depreciation, 
shrink, deterioration and return in 
capital, was severely criticized. This 
criticism was substantiated by facts, 
figures, and conclusions based on the 
actual operating experience of a num- 
ber of warehouses, including ware- 
houses whose operations were part of 
the CSS statistical study. 


“Averages, drawn even from 
jective’ spot checks or incomplete 
or partial surveys, have a way of 
developing arbitrary, capricious and 
unreasonable conclusions. The meet- 
ings detailed criticism of the CSS 
cost study makes its averaged rate 
conclusions fit these descriptives. 
And, as a result, CSS must reevalu- 
ate, revise and substantially raise the 
proposed handling and storage rate 
levels if the professed willingness of 
USDA officials to be objective, open- 
minded and fair, is to have any 
meaning. 

“Several of the proposed agree- 
ment’s terms and conditions must be 
reevaluated and revised by USDA of- 
ficials if they are to respect grain 
industry evidence of the need for re- 
vision—a need prompted in some in- 
stances by the unavailability of in- 
dustry talent, industry services and 
industry facilities, unless the pro- 
posed terms and conditions are 
changed. These include restoration of 
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limited protection to warehousemen 
storing corn, soybeans and grain sor- 
ghums, adequate protection if action 
is taken against grain under the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act or simi- 
lar regulatory laws, broader avail- 
ability of the contract’s premium ac- 
count to offset discountable deliv- 
eries, and extension of the period 
during which the premium account 
will be available. 
Meet April 10 

“Eighteen men, who represent geo- 
graphically and functionally the grain 
industry, will meet on April 20 in 
Washington with USDA officials to 
discuss again the rates, terms and 
conditions of the agreement. These 
representatives go to this meeting 
with their views supported by a 
united grain industry. Their responsi- 
bilities are lightened by the expecta- 
tion that the USDA officials with 
whom they will meet will negotiate 
objectively and fairly on the basis 
of the information, data and views 
submitted this week at the two-day 
town hall meeting.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Kansas 
Wheat Condition 


Good, Says Agronomist 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Wheat 
in the western quarter of Kansas is 
in good condition, reports Elmer G. 
Heyne, Kansas State University 
agronomist, who recently returned 
from a trip over the state. Mr. Heyne 
directs small grain investigations in 
the Kansas agricultural experiment 
station. 

Rains Last Fall 

Mr. Heyne says that rains last fall 
did not hinder planting of wheat in 
the western part of the state, and 
there is excellent growth there. 

In contrast, most of the wheat east 
of U.S. Highway 283 was planted late 
and lacks growth. Mr. Heyne says 
the recent snow cover was especially 
beneficial to this small wheat be- 
cause it formed a protective barrier 
against the low temperatures. 

With the snow now melted off, Mr. 
Heyne said low temperatures still 
could cause damage. 

“Any time that the temperature 
gets below zero after March 1, there 
is a good chance wheat will be dam- 
aged,” Mr. Heyne adds. 


Port of Buffalo 
Readies Terminal 


For Seaway Opening 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The Port of Buf- 
falo will be ready with the “largest 
operating terminal’ on the Great 
Lakes when the first ships of the 
season come through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, said Capt. Douglas E. 
Yates, who will manage Buffalo Port 
Terminal. Bonded warehouse facili- 
ties are planned this year, he said. 

Capt. Yates is a vice president of 
International Terminal Operating 
Co. of New York and is in charge of 
its Chicago operation. He will divide 
his time this season between Inter- 
national Steamship Terminals, Inc., 
the Chicago subsidiary of ITO, and 
International Marine Terminals, Inc., 
the Buffalo subsidiary of ITO. 

Signing of a lease between Inter- 
national Marine and the Niagara 
Frontier Port Authority was a big 
step toward making Buffalo Harbor 
a world port, he said. 

Port authority members and ITO 
officers toured the 555,000-sq. ft. fa- 
cility accompanied by representatives 
of several foreign steamship lines 
who came here from Montreal and 
England. 

Capt. Yates’ company takes over 
operation officially May 1, but he 
will be working here before then. 
Later, managers will be named for 
a warehouse division and a steamship 
terminal division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXTENSIVE WINTER KILL 

PENDLETON, ORE.—wWinter kill 
has done extensive damage to thou- 
sands of acres of grain, principally 
barley, between The Dalles, Ore., and 
Spokane, Wash. 
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AUTOMATIC GRAIN CAR 


UNLOADER INSTALLED 
* 

BUFFALO — International Milling 
Co. is installing a new $250,000 auto- 
matic grain car unloader at its Childs 
St. mill here. It will be able to bring 
a railroad car into the mill, unload 
and move it out again in 6! minutes, 
Francis L. Rogers, plant manager, 
said. The new “car dump” clamps a 
boxcar securely at the ends by hy- 
draulic pressure. A_ hydraulic lift 
tilts the car sideways at an 18-degree 
angle, and lifts each end of the car 
in turn, spilling grain out the door 
to a pit below. 
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was shown by lack of interest. Export 
business was limited to a few small 
lots. Shipping directions were satis- 
factory, permitting a six-day grind. 
Prices were steady, with better feed 
allowance offsetting mild advance in 
wheat. 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
45%, compared with 63% the pre- 
ceding week and 42% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices remained unchanged. 

Quotations April 1, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $5@5.10, standard 95% patent 
$4.90@5, straight $4.85@4.95; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.15@ 
7.20, sacked, with the latter repre- 
senting the delivered price in this 
area for nationally advertised brands; 
first clears of 11 to 13.50% protein 
$3.95 @4, first clears of 14% protein 
$404.05, clears of 1% ash or higher 
$3.50 @3.65. 


Limited Soft Flour 


Business Recorded 


The St. Louis and Chicago area 
flour mills did only a limited amount 
of soft flour business last week, with 
volume averaging no more than 20% 
of capacity. Sales were mostly of 
cracker-cookie types as the expected 
cake flour business failed to materi- 
alize. In view of the strong trend of 
soft flour prices, now some 35¢ above 
season's lows, and the nearness to 
new crop offers, mills think that 
buyers not covered at present will be 


inclined to buy the balance needed 
on a p.d.s. basis. 

Mill operations were lower, notice- 
able slowing occurring in shipping di- 
rections on bakery flour, and order- 
ing out of soft flours was not heavy. 
Production was hardly better than a 
five day average, with near term out- 
look unfavorable. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 1: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $5.95, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $7, pastry 
$4.95, soft straights $5.05, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short patent $5.70, 
standard $5.55, clears $5.30; spring 
short patent $5.90, standard $5.80, 
clears $5.75; Chicago: High ratio 
$6.98@7.05, short patent $6.05@6.15, 
clears $5.05@5.25; cookie and cracker 
flours $5.45 cottons, $5.30 papers. 


Moderate Bookings 
Reported at Buffalo 


There was a moderate amount of 
flour sold in Buffalo last week. Sales 
consisted mostly of small lots, with 
a few fill-in lots to carry consumers 
through to the new crop year. There 
was some activity in clears but noth- 
ing has been done as yet in Kansas 
flour. 

Spring wheat flour moved down 4¢ 
during the week on easier premiums. 
Pastry flour declined 5¢. Kansas and 
clears held steady. 

Premiums gave ground early in the 
week but turned firmer when offer- 
ings dried up. 


Export activity was below a week 
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ago. Wheat sales were good but flour 
sales were down. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“fair.” But he added that March 
wasn’t as good a month as Febru- 
ary. 

Local bakeries, including the 
chains, still are complaining about 
their sales volume. They say the poor 
showing doesn’t result from econom- 
ic conditions, but they blame it on 
the recent bad weather. 

Harbor activity is picking up mo- 
mentum, with some vessels expecting 
to get the 1960 navigation season un- 
derway by next week end. Although 
some ice offshore is as much as 16 
inches thick, other ice is only a few 
inches thick and becoming porous. 
The Coast Guard is sending the cut- 
ter ‘““Tupelo,” which has an icebreak- 
er in its bow, to this port to assist 
in the opening. 

The last of the ships that made up 
3uffalo’s winter storage grain fleet 
have been unloaded and the ships are 
being readied for another Great 
Lakes season. 

Flour output here was sharply be- 
low a week ago and a year ago. One 
large mill was down to three days- 
the lowest level for that mill since 
shortly after World War I. Only one 
mill put in a full 7-day week. Two 
mills worked 5 days, one 4% days, 
one 4% days and the remaining mill 
worked 3 days. 

One mill cut its running time from 
the previous week by 2 days, two 
mills cut their production by 1 day, 
one mill reduced its output by % day 
and the other 2 mills held steady. 

Quotations April 1: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.25@6.45, short 
$5.95 @ 6.15, standard $5.85 @ 6.10, 
straight $6.05, first clear $5.35@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.61@6.12, stand- 
ard $5.46@6.02, first clear $5.16@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.26 
@746. standard $6.20@6.76.. straight 
$5.40 @5.74, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Flour Markets Dull 


In Texas, Oklahoma 


The biggest part of the flour busi- 
ness in Texas last week was the gov- 
ernment order as other business was 
very slow. Total sales were probably 
around 50% to 60% of capacity. Spe- 
cifications were said to be coming in 
rather slowly and demand for family 
flour was off. Average running time 
was four to five-days, but some mills 
were only running about three days. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
clears were slightly higher and offer- 
ings very light. 

Practically no sales or bookings 
were recorded at Oklahoma City this 
week except for fill-ins. The major- 
ity of buyers are now booked until 
harvest. Operations were reported at 
capacity. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and unchanged on bak- 
ery. 

Quotations April 1, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $630@6.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.63@5.73: 
95% standard patent $5.53@5.63, 
straight grade $5.48@5.58; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, cottons; standard patent bak- 
ers, unenriched. $5.50@5.60; first 
clears $4.40@4.45, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Sales Slow, Grind Up 
In Pacific Northwest 


Export flour activity and the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster’s purchase of 
approximately 64,000 ecwt. flour for 
May shipment lent interest to an 
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otherwise dull market situation in 
the Pacific Northwest as domestic 
business was very slow. The flour 
grind for the past week showed about 
a 5% increase over the previous peri- 
od. 

Quotations April 1, Seattle: Fam- 
ily patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, 
$10.20; pastry flour in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.15. 


Production Curtailed 
In Western Canada 


Mills in western Canada are re- 
ported operating on a short week 
with stocks adequate for immediate 
domestic requirements. Trade was 
reported showing some improvement 
with prices fairly steady in the east- 
ern area. Soft wheat mills in the To- 
ronto-Montreal section are reason- 
ably busy for this season of the year 
although there is no export business 
in this type of flour due to price. 

Quotativuns April 2, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 lb. cot- 
tons, $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 





Export Flour Sales 
In Moderate Volume 


Only a moderate amount of export 
flour sales was recorded for the pe- 
riod. Most were of small volume, 
but some were for fair sized amounts. 

Cuba, faced with a rather critical 
spot flour situation, was one of the 
more substantial buyers and fair 
sized amounts were sold to the Neth- 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


A marked contraction of flour market ac- 
tivity reflected in extremely light sales, lower 
prices, lagging shipping orders and sharply 
curtailed production schedules. The same slow 
pace of trading characterized the export 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices surged upward across the 
nation, energized by light flour mill running 
time and fairly good demand from formula 
feed mixers. Quotations moved up $4.50 in 
some areas, reaching the highest level since 


WHEAT 


Heavy export commitments on the one hand 
and the growing prospect of a free market 
shortage in the final quarter of the crop year 
on the other, combined to send wheat futures 
climbing. 


OCP BPBPBP PPD PI 


erlands, Indonesia, British Guinea, 
Trinidad, Costa Rica, Colombia and 
other Americas. 

Reports from the Pacific North- 
west indicate that Saigon is sched- 
uled for a new purchase authoriza- 
tion and will probably come into the 
market during the last half of this 
month. Also, a government relief or- 
der was tendered for a total of 200,- 
000 cwt. for export. 

Export flour shipments out of Ca- 
nadian ports amounted to 301,800 
ewt. for the week ended March 31 
compared with 174,000 the previous 
week. The totals included 229,600 and 
121,800 ecwt., respectively, for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries. 


Rye 
There was very little buyer inter- 
est in rye flour markets throughout 
the nation with sales limited to wide- 
ly scattered fill-in lots. The rye mar- 
ket softened and then bounced back, 
leaving prices unchanged for the sev- 
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en-day period. Cars of good milling 
quality rye were reported scarce and 
drawing a good premium. 

Quotations April 4, Chicago: White 
patent $4.34@4.60, medium $4.14@ 
4.40, dark $3.69@3.85; Pittsburgh: 
White $4.91@5.04, medium $4.71G 
4.84, dark $4.26@4.29, rye meal $4.41 
@4.54; Buffalo: White $5.09, medium 
$4.89, dark $4 34; Minneapolis: White 
$4.27 @4.37, medium $4.07@4.17, dark 
$3.53 @3.62. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
was moderate at. steady 
throughout Canada. 

Quotations April 2, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45G 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


prices 
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the mixed feed manufacturing indus- 
try is increasing its production. 

Quotations April 1: Sacked bran 
$47.50, middlings $48.50, red dog 
$47.50. 

St. Louis: Tight supplies and ac- 
tive demand accounted for  pro- 
nounced strength in millfeeds last 
week. Price advances of $1.50 to $4 
brought quotations to the highest 
levels in almost a year. In view of the 
firm undertone, prospects appear fa- 
vorable for another week of strong 
prices. 

Local supplies were meager due to 
drop in flour mill running time. Mills 
complained of slow shipping direc- 
tions and indicated that the near 
term outlook was not promising. 
Buying interest was active with nu- 
merous mixers on an inventory re- 
placement basis and unable to delay 
purchases. 

Quotations April 1: Sacked bran 
$49@49.50, shorts $49@49.50; bulk 
bran $46@46.50, shorts $45@45.50, 
middlings $45@45.50. 

Boston: A steady and persistent 
demand coupled with a relatively 
light supply situation enabled the lo- 
cal millfeed market to post substan- 
tial price advances last week. Con- 
tinued poor weather was the princi- 
pal stimulant in the demand picture 
but in most instances buying was de- 
signed to fill nearby requirements 
Extended coverage sales were fairly 
difficult to consummate. Higher egg 
prices had the effect of revising many 
poultrymen flock plans upward and 
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this in turn gave this segment of the 
feed business a welcome “shot in the 
arm.” Bran finished $2@3 higher for 
the week, while middlings recorded 
a $1.50@2.50 gain. 

Quotations April 2: Bran $56.50 
bulk, $60 sacked; middlings $57 bulk, 
$60.50 sacked. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices moved 
sharply higher last week on a pick up 
in demand and very thin supplies. To- 
tal flour output was reduced by ex- 
tremely low running time for one 
big mill. Mixers’ business was “pretty 
good.” The seasonal upturn in dairy 
demand is gaining momentum but is 
one to three weeks late this year. 
Competition from Canada at $3 be- 
low Buffalo and from Detroit at $1.50 
below took some of the edge from 
this city’s New England market. 
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pressure as the sharp price rise indi- 
cates. Prices of comparable feeds also 
rose during the week but their avail- 
ability was limited and they were 
mostly in resellers hands. The sacked 
differential of bran and middlings 
held steady at $4.50. Running time 
ranged from 3 to 7 days. Bulk and 
sacked bran, middlings and red dog 
advanced $4.50. 

Quotations April 1: Bulk bran 
$48.50@49, sacked $53@53.50; bulk 
middlings $49.50@50, sacked $54G 
5450; bulk red dog $49.50@51, 
sacked $54@55.50. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market continued to 
show strength during the past week 
with millrun being offered at $41 
ton, bulk, an increase of $1 ton. The 
main reason for the increase was 





However, there was not as much _ tight supplies. Most feed manufac- 
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turers were waiting for further de- 
velopment with millrun covered 
through April. There was some ex- 
port inquiry from Japan during the 
week for shipments as far ahead as 
December with no sales actually re- 
ported. The California markets were 
also stronger and were up $1.50G 
2.50. 

Quotations April 1, Seattle: Millrun 
$41 bulk, $44 sacked; middlings $46 
bulk, $49 sacked. 

Canada: Trade in millfeeds is re- 
ported temporarily hesitant. Despite 
reduced production in western mills, 
prices eased about $1 ton. This was 
apparently due to the fact that east- 
ern buyers had sufficient supplies for 
the present and had backed away. 
Stocks are only moderate. 

Quotations April 2, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $39 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $40@42; 
middlings $40@43, all prices cash 
carlots in sacks, small lots ex-coun- 
try elevators and warehouses $5 ex- 
tra; Toronto-Montreal: Bran $51G 
52, shorts $53@54, middlings $54@55, 
net cash terms, new bags included, 
mixed or straight cars. 
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the farmer, those who live from the 
soil are headed for the poorhouse— 
ruling out ready cash as a reason for 
reluctance to borrow from the gov- 
ernment. 

Census bureau figures show that 
the crush in February was down 
about 3 million bushels from both 
January, 1960, and February, 1959, 
confirming the extent to which pro- 
cessors curtailed their operations. 
Crushers have disposed of 169.710,000 
bu. beans during October-February, 
not quite up to the 172,078,000 for 
the same five months a year ago. 

Failure of soybean oil shipments 
abroad this season to equal a year 
ago has disappointed market bulls. 
When it became apparent that the 
1959 crop would fall short of the pre- 
vious year by 40 to 50 million bush- 
els, bearishness gave way to bull- 
ishness, predicated mostly on belief 
that soybean oil would flow steadily 
into foreign channels via Public Law 
480 and normally. Thus, it is easily 
seen how last fall’s crop could have 
appeared inadequate, taking in, also, 
stepped-up movement of raw beans. 

This pushed open interest in Chi- 
cago soybean futures to the incred- 
ible figure of 200 million bushels. 
Since, however, with soybean oil al- 
most begging at low price levels not 
equalled in more than 20 years, spec- 
ulative interest in bean futures has 
dwindled sharply. Current open com- 
mitment is about 135 million bushels. 


February Production 

February soybean oil production 
was 335,400,000 Ib., below a month 
and a year previous. Bean oil stocks 
in processors’ hands at the end of 
February were 156,500,000 Ib. vs. 
168,600,000 in January and 118,500,- 
000 lb. for February, 1959. Soybean 
oil futures have recouped only about 
4 ¢ lb. of the extreme selloff, hardly 
an outstanding recovery. 

Smaller bushelage processed _ in 
February was reflected in smaller 
meal tonnage than either a month or 
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a year ago, at 697,000 tons. As with 
oil, total bean meal in processors’ 
hands was relatively liberal, at 94,- 
000 tons, vs. 95,200 tons a month ago 
and 87,700 tons a year ago. Nearby 
meal futures deliveries have recov- 
ered about $2 ton of the Jan. 10- 
March 10 break, to that extent giv- 
ing better account than did bean oil 
futures. Demand for cash soybean 
meal, while leaving much to be de- 
sired, has been considerably better 
than the call for cash bean oil. How- 
ever, the flurry of foreign buying of 
U.S. soybean meal last fall appears 
to have dried up. Impact of the Eur- 
opean drouth, apparently, was some- 
what over-emphasized. 

Viewing foreign raw bean demand 
for Oct. 1, 1959-March 18, 1960, 
USDA's “inspections for export’ in- 
dicate a total of 73,140,000 bu. 
against 59,819,000 bu. a year earlier. 
Recently, the current season’s cumu- 
lative total has risen at a much slow- 
er pace than last fall. 


Weekly export inspection totals on 
beans have been running from 600,- 
000 bu. to a high of about 1.5 million 
bushels, contrasted with the five-to- 
eight-million-bushel, 7-day totals prior 
to close of 1959 navigation. With re- 
opening of the Seaway in April, a 
gain in week-to-week movement of 
soybeans out of the U.S. is a normal 
expectation. 


CCC Selling Policy 


Recently, CCC announced its sell- 
ing policy on defaulted soybean 
stocks, effective until Oct. 1. With 
the national farm loan price of $1.85 
bu. the same as last year, CCC has 
used the same 20¢ premium over loan 
to apply, basis point of storage for 
No. 2 yellow, with usual market dis- 
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counts for quality applying. That fig- 
ure or “the market’’—whichever is 
higher—will be the selling price. 

Again, the amount of 1959 beans 
in the federal support program is far, 
far short of last year. So, no matter 
what happens, sales by CCC will be 
much less important than on the ac- 
cumulation from the 1958 soybean 
crop. 

By the same token, there are a lot 
more soybeans in the “free” cate- 
gory than a year ago. CCC, com- 
mitted to having a liquid supply for 
commercial use, seems, in effect, to 
be setting a ceiling price for soybeans. 
This, in turn, could stimulate freer 
repossession of soybean collateral by 
growers, especially since CCC has 
discontinued its highly questionable 
practice of making “equity” pay- 
ments. That policy permitted—actual- 
ly encouraged—growers to default on 
loans, even when the open market 
price was well above loan obligation. 
Then CCC would “merchandise” de- 
faulted beans, actually giving the 
grower a bonus, or the difference be- 
tween loan and the price netted by 
the government. Belatedly, CCC rea- 
lized that the government was doing 
enough for the farmer when it made 
non-recourse loans (interest free to 
boot when the collateral was turned 
over to the agency) without CCC 
making rebates in the form of equity 
payments. 


Planting Intentions 


Market students, assuming corn 
acreage would rise at the expense of 
soybeans, were surprised at the mid- 
March planting intentions figure of 
24,667,000 acres against 23,178 000 
acres last year. These figures are 
“sown for all purposes”; if the same 
proportion this year is “harvested as 
beans” as applied in 1959, it means 
23,800,000 acres against the 1959 
harvested acreage of 22,400,000. With 
the five-year average (1955-59) yield 
for measuring, this would mean a 
soybean harvest of about 540 million 
bushels, practically the same as last 
year. This year’s estimate of planted 
acreage is so close to the all-time 
high of 1958 (580 million bushels 
grown) that with favorable growing 
conditions, a new high-bushel-total 
could be recorded. Increases are in- 
dicated in Illinois, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Indiana and Ohio, banner 
states (from 4% higher in Illinois to 
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gotiating committee. I don’t want 
you to get the impression that all 
this testimony was of no use, but 
neither do I want you to go away 
from here believing that every point 
made here will become a reality in 
the UGSA. 


“If I am any judge of your feel- 
ings, you believe that this should be 
a ‘uniform’ agreement for a given 
market area, and I am not talking 
about rates. 

“Contrary to what some individuals 
believe, there are people in Congress 
who understand the grain industry. 
There is, in the minds of people who 
appropriate money, and who make 
laws, a knowledge of farm prices, 
of price supports, the stocks dealt 
with and what it costs to store them. 

“The CCC directors are fair men 
—as fair as any I have ever known, 
and you can expect proper consider- 
ation from them. 

“We have been here getting your 
views on a commingled contract. I 
have been describing and defending 
a commingled contract at countless 
hearings. We know what it costs 
us to operate our bin sites and fleet 
storage. We know what our shrink 
and deterioration are. 

“You know what the USDA atti- 
tude is on government vs. private 
storage. But something that has to 
be considered is that USDA must 
ask for appropriations and operate 
on what is appropriated. For that 
reason, it has to be a real com- 
mingled contract. 

“There has been a big improve- 
ment in our ability to store grain in 
the seven years I have been in gov- 
ernment.” 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Palm- 
by acknowledged that USDA has told 
the grain industry that surplus stocks 
are increasing, saying, “If you don’t 
build storage to house them, we will.” 
He said that looking back, this was 
the right thing to do, because “if 
CCC now owned more than a billion 
bushels of its own storage, there 
would be no private grain industry 
as we know it today.” 


Industry Objections 


The grain warehousemen present 
to blast the proposed UGSA repre- 
sented terminal and country eleva- 
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tors, private firms and cooperatives, 
large and small organizations from 
43 states. They objected strenuously 
to the proposed rate cut to 13.5¢ per 
bu. per year from the present range 
of 15.7-17.9¢ in annual storage rates. 
And they protested the figuring on 
an annual basis of the rates when 
a daily rate is the basis for payment. 
They further objected to the reduc- 
tions in handling charges and to 
many of the provisions of the agree- 
ment which place more responsibility 
on the warehouseman. 


Sections of the agreement that 
came in for particular criticism were 
those that put all the responsibility 
for breakage of corn, soybeans and 
sorghums on the warehousemen, 
those that would drop the premium 
quality accruals at the end of the 
year in which the grain was loaded 
out and those that put more respon- 
sibility on the warehousemen for fu- 
ture actions of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


Counters Claims 

Countering the government’s claim 
that storage rates could be lowered, 
Al Laybourn, Simpson, Laybourn, 
Miller and Stark Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, representing the country ele- 
vator committee of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., presented 
data designed to show that higher 
rates are justified. 

“The industry,” he said, “rejects 
the proposal of the government as 
made to its negotiating committee on 
March 16 on the grounds that: 


“(1) The proposal is based on a 
cost study sample of direct opera- 
tional costs which cannot fairly rep- 
resent conditions over the entire in- 
dustry at this time. 


“(2) That over 50% of the total 
public warehouse space of the coun- 
try is located in states where rates 
for public warehouse services have, 
since World War I, been substantially 
at or above the proposed rate. 

“(3) That the formula used by 
USDA on March 16 for return on 
investment does not bring the total 
rate up even to a ‘bare bones’ level 
and further does not represent a fair 
approach, and violates principles of 
negotiation in that it insults the in- 
telligence of anyone acquainted with 
the returns required by the country 
warehouse industry to fulfill its 
function. 

“(4) And, that even on the basis 
of the old contract, the financial 
risks are of such magnitude that 
there is no justification for a reduc- 
tion in rates, to say nothing of a 
proposal of reduced rates along with 
the increased hazards under the pro- 
posed changes in the language of the 
agreement.” 

Mr. Laybourn went on to say that 
the government survey showing grain 
storage costs at an average of 8.7¢ 
a bushel annually “does not take cog- 
nizance of increased labor costs, de- 
terioration or risk. The true base cost 
should be 13.1¢,” he said. 

“Adding to this base cost an earn- 
ings-on-investment rate comparable 
to the average received by manufac- 
turers, banks and utilities, the proper 
rate should be 19.2¢ bu. per year,” 
Mr. Laybourn said. 


“Inadequate Sampling” 

Harold Solstad, Minneapolis ac- 
countant whose figures Mr. Laybourn 
used, told the meeting that the gov- 
ernment survey of 331 country eleva- 
tors was “not an adequate sampling 
of the total of 9,010 locations. The 
USDA survey places labor costs too 
low,” he said. “It uses 1958 figures to 
project costs into 1960 and beyond.” 

Leland C. Miller, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co., country elevator 
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chairman of the GFDNA, said his 
group “deplores the attempt to ne- 
gotiate rates in the headlines of 
newspapers.” Referring to recent con- 
gressional hearings conducted by 
presidential candidate Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.), release of pre- 
liminary results of a USDA storage 
cost survey and announcement of the 
department’s proposed new rates, Mr. 
Miller said a “one-sided view” had 
been given to the public. 


“Actions of Congress that have con- 
tributed to the surpluses,” Mr. Miller 
said, “caused the government’s CCC 
to have two effects on the grain in- 
dustry: 


“It preempted the normal oppor- 
tunity to compete for earnings by 
merchandising, and it forced the 
trade to erect huge additional 
amounts of grain storage space or to 
face the competition of government 
operated storage.” 

Mr. Miller said the industry re- 
sponded to the national need by con- 
struction of more than 2.5 billion 
bushels of space—most of it since 
1956, without benefit of previously 
existing service payments or “fast 
write-off” of depreciation costs and 
with no guarantee of occupancy. 


Costs Up 


All spokesmen agreed that CCC’s 
storage rates have increased only 
12% since 1952, while comparable 
costs of doing business have gone up 
from 14-110%. 

Mr. Theis, who is also president 
of the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn., said CCC’s proposed 
rates mean a cut of up to 26% and 
average 8% less than 1952 for the 
central producing area. Mr. Theis 
said the government’s survey was 
“based on a period of abnormally 
high occupancy and thus reflects un- 
usually low per bushel costs. The 
rates assume continued high occu- 
pancy, but that is not a safe assump- 
tion.” 

Roy F. Hendrickson, Washington, 
executive secretary of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
told department officials the proposed 
new agreement increases the respon- 
sibilities of the warehousemen while 
cutting rates. 


Per Diem Rates 

“Members of Congress, some people 
in your department and the public 
have been misled by your persistent 
reference in reports and analyses to 
annual rates and annual earnings,” 
he said. “The storage rates are per 
diem rates, and computing them in 
annual terms produces misleading re- 
sults and conclusions. 

“The rate-making procedure is not 
subject to appeal to the courts for 
relief, as with utility rates,” he said, 
adding, “that puts this industry at 
the mercy of the department. 

“It is clear that private business, 
including cooperatives, cannot survive 
in competition with the government, 
with vast resources, which need not 
take profit and loss standards into 
aecount.” 

Mr. Hendrickson said the govern- 
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ment payment of %¢ bu. for break- 
age losses of corn, soybeans and 
grain sorghums is “too low for the 
responsibility faced by the country 
warehouseman.” 

Residues from fumigants used in 
the elevators may inflict future losses 
on the storage men if government 
Food and Drug authorities should 
withdraw their present approval of 
these insecticides, he added. 

“The additional responsibilities 
placed on the warehousemen are such 
that insurance companies are unwill- 
ing to write policies,” Mr. Hendrick- 
son said. “And even inquiries to 
Lloyds of London were unsuccessful.” 

E. W. Morrison, president of the 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
reported that his company’s net profit 
from storage operations expressed in 
percentage of investment in grain 
storage facilities ranged from .28% 
in 1951-52 to 4.02% in 1959-60, “‘cer- 
tainly not huge or unreasonable” as 
charged in some Washington hear- 
ings. 

Robert Skinner, executive secre- 
tary of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Des Moines, Iowa, said that 
CCC was trying to put the grain 
warehouse industry into the class of 
a public utility. “We do not have the 
guaranteed clientele, nor do we have 
an exclusive franchise. 

Recommends Not Signing 

“We have no alternative but to 
recommend to our members that they 
not sign any agreement that does not 
call for equal or higher rates,” Mr. 
Skinner said. “We believe CCC will 
agree to higher rates than those pro- 
posed. If this cannot be done now 
because of the political pressures, why 
not extend the present contract for 
one year?” 

Numerous witnesses criticized the 
USDA figures of 50¢ bu. for cost of 
building storage, citing much higher 
costs. Ken Hart, Hart Grain Co., 
Kansas City, said he defied USDA to 
build a 50,000 bu. upright country 
elevator for less than twice the 
USDA cost figure. Mr. Hart also 
stated that the truck handling rates 
were too low. “Your own figures show 
that you are disregarding shrink and 
interest,” he said. 

A Texas delegation of about 50 was 
led by Frank M. Pharris, Producers 
Grain Corp., Amarillo. He noted that 
the survey covered a year when oc- 
cupancy was very high. “Now you 
will find occupancy of 50% and lower 
for many elevators; contrasted to 
83% in the survey.” 

Walter Blanton, Blanton Grain Co., 
Carrollton, Texas, said that the pro- 
posed rates would be a reduction of 
37%2% in Texas and other parts of 
Area 4. “I believe 25-30% of the 
warehousemen, most of them coun- 
try elevators the farmer depends up- 
on, would go bankrupt under the pro- 
posed UGSA,” he said. 

An Ohio delegation was headed by 
George G. Greenleaf, secretary of 
the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Worthington. 

“It seems incredible that our Ohio 
industry would be asked to perform 
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a service for agriculture under a 
drastically reduced rate proposal, 
combined with an increased schedule 
of responsibilities, when many of our 
elevators have already ceased to op- 
erate under the present agreement,” 
he said. Other speakers from that 
state built a case for higher rates 
than presently in effect. 
Asks Modification 

Mr. Stallcop asked that sev- 
eral sections of the proposed agree- 
ment be modified. 

“To ask the country elevator oper- 
ator to assume much greater respon- 
sibilities at lower rates cannot be 
justified on the basis of the facts,” 
Mr. Stalleop said. “It must be at- 
tributed to the political pressures 
which have been brought to bear on 
CCC. All the grain trade wants is 
adequate compensation for the serv- 
ices performed. The rates proposed 
do not even come close to providing 
adequate compensation for the serv- 
ices and responsibilities the country 
elevator is asked to assume.” 

A group of 33 from the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. was 
led by Merrill D. Sather, executive 
secretary, Spokane. Mr. Sather said 
that his area has never had govern- 
ment-owned grain storage facilities 
because warehousemen had coopera- 
ted fully with CCC in building suf- 
ficient storage to handle surpluses. 

“This was done without any guar- 
antees that there would be continued 
occupancy,” he added. “We are proud 
of this fact. But perhaps we should 
be less proud, for in view of the cur- 
rent proposals, it looks like we might 
have been sold down the river.” 

Mr. Farrington cited costs of 
building 4 million bushels of storage, 
half concrete and half steel tanks, 
as being 6242¢ bu. Because of the 
proposed corn breakage provisions, 
Mr. Farrington said that they would 
be forced to load out corn in one ele- 
vator to avoid a loss. He also said 
that under the new rates, ADM 
would have to restrict CCC’s use of 
waterside facilities ‘“‘which you have 
found beneficial.” 

Mr. Sanford said that Continental's 
elevator in Portland had a loss of 
$35,000 in the past nine months han- 
dling CCC grain. He told the USDA 
officials that profit opportunities 
seized by some have resulted from 
surpluses, not from the UGSA. 

A Montana group headed by Ker- 
mit Long, Greeley Elevator Co., 
Great Falls, asked that section 16D 
be changed to permit flour and feed 
mills flexibility in using milling in 
transit privileges. 

The basis of the new rate proposal 
takes into consideration that eleva- 
tors are operated at 77% of capacity. 
David R. Page, Denver Elevator Co., 
speaking on behalf of the Colorado 
Grain Milling & Feed Dealers Assn., 
said a recent survey in Colorado 
showed occupancy of 60.1%. 

Lee Wagner, Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago, said that on the issue of 
payment for breakage, the increased 
responsibilities would be burdensome 
and costly. 


May Ask Removal 

“If it appears that this tolerance 
for unavoidable breakage of corn, 
soybeans and grain sorghums will 
not be continued in the new agree- 
ment, we will find it necessary to 
ask CCC to remove from our eleva- 
tors, before the new agreement be- 
comes effective, all government soy- 
beans and corn we have stored for 
two years or more,” Mr. Wagner 
said. 

Concluding Mr. Wagner said: 

“Could the department of agricul- 
ture accept a 20% cut in its appro- 
priation in the next two years and 


continue to perform its present serv- 
ices? Of course not. And neither can 


we. 

Appearing in the final moments 
of the meeting, Mr. Theis attacked 
the inference by the Symington com- 
mittee that the taxpayers were bear- 
ing all the load of CCC storage pay- 
ments. He cited the discounts that 
CCC inflicts on farmers who receive 
CCC loans on grain that must be 
stored for certain periods before the 
government claims it. 

Mr. Theis said that in Kansas City, 
where the loan value of No. 1 wheat 
is $2.12 per bu., this loan discount 
can be as much as 12¢ per bu. In 
some areas, the producer takes a 16¢ 
discount on grain sorghum. 

“The farmer pays a big share of 
this storage cost,” Mr. Theis said. 
“It isn’t all charged to the taxpayer.” 


———=“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Barley Exports Down 


WINNIPEG An overseas export 
movement of 4,223,000 bu. barley 
during February failed to narrow the 
aggregate movement since the first 
of August last year with the com- 
parative total a year earlier. The cur- 
rent crop year movement to the end 
of February aggregates 30,892,000 
bu., compared with 37,442,000 bu. a 
year ago. This year’s movement, ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners _ in 
cludes 9,046,000 bu. shipped to the 
U.S., compared with 7,008,000 bu. last 
year. 

In the seven-month period, Canadi- 
an barley went to 11 different desti- 
nations. The heaviest overseas move- 
ment was to the U.K. with unloads 
at British ports of slightly more than 
12,000,000 bu. Poland took 5,195,000 
bu.; Germany, 1,932,C00 bu.; Nether- 
lands, 689,000 bu.; Syria, 661,000 bu.; 
Switzerland, 757,000 bu., and Bel- 
gium, 360,000 bu. Italy, Peru and 
Venezuela were the other buyers. 

——GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FRENCH WHEAT ACREAGE 

OTTAW A—France’s winter wheat 
acreage on Feb. 1 was larger than 
at the beginning of February, 1959. 
Official estimates place the current 
acreage at 10,525,000 acres, compared 
with 10,368,000 acres a year earlier. 
Winter wheat normally accounts for 
more than 95% of the total. The con- 
dition of the crop was good at latest 
report. However, sharp frosts while 
snowcover was lacking were causing 
some concern in late February. 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTEKDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
d . 3 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E, C 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








Cable Address: ' Dorreacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CQO. 


AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1254 4aa ¢ addess: OSIEC! 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Rye Exports Increase 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
rye reached an aggregate of 2,064,000 
bu. in the August-February period of 
the current crop year, compared with 
1,045,000 bu. for the same period a 
year ago. The current total includes 
103,000 bu. exported in February. 
Latest figures released by the statis- 
tics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners show the U.S. taking 
1,841,000 bu. of this year’s movement, 
compared with less than 192,000 bu. 
a year ago. The only other buyers 
were the U.K. and Germany. 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Standard Milling 
Signs Lease on 
New Elevator 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City-headquartered flour 
milling and grain firm, has signed a 
long-term lease on an export grain 
elevator that will soon be started at 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

The 2,100,000 bu. concrete struc- 
ture is being built by the Port Au- 
thority of Jackson County, Miss. It 
will be equipped with the latest han- 
dling facilities and will be as flexible 
as any elevator along the Gulf coast, 
Standard officials said. 

The construction contract was re- 
cently awarded to the Blount Bros. 
Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
at a cost of $3,800,000. Deadline for 
completion of the elevator is May l, 
1961. Construction is to start immedi- 
ately. 

Pascagoula lies between the Ala- 
bama River Basin and the Mississippi 
River about 35 miles west of Mobile, 
Ala. The L & N and the Mississippi 
Export railroads serve the point, with 
other railroads coming into Mobile 
serving it through Mississippi Export. 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











| STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 











CARGIL 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 











H. J. Slocum 


JOINS SALES STAFF—H. J. Slo- 
cum has joined the sales staff of Pol- 
lock Paper Co., Dallas, Texas, accord- 
ing to an announcement by James V. 
Melton, vice president. Mr. Slocum, 
who will be headquartered at Pol- 
lock’s home office in Dallas, will be 
assistant general sales manager, bak- 
ery packaging division, and will work 
in close association with Maurice D. 
Smith, vice president and general 
sales manager of bakery packaging. 
Mr. Slocum was previously with 
Standard Brands, Inc., for 35 years. 





Lars Hovik Dies 


ST. PAUL—Lars Hovik, 86, retired 
miller, died recently. Mr. Hovik was 
born in Norway and had resided in 
Minneapolis 60 years until he moved 
to St. Paul last year. 

He retired from General Mills, Inc., 
in 1941 after working for the firm for 
47 years. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. 
Edythe Lanz, St. Paul; two grand- 
children; two _ great-grandchildren 
and a sister in Norway. 

The family prefers memorials to 
the Lawrence E. Hovik Memorial 
Camp Courage fund. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 
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Sales Promotion 


Specialty bread pr ti p iti 

open for experienced man. Head- 
quarter in own home, cover mid- 
state region of U.S. for a nationally 
advertised product. Unique sales 
team approach is opening bakery 
doors to greater sales. If you have 
had experience in specialty bread 
sales, bakery sales promotion or 
bakery service, write giving full 
summary of past experience. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5771, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











MILLING ENGINEER 


Expanding flour milling activity 
in The Pillsbury Company has created 
a career of opportunity for an en- 
gineer on the General Engineering 
Staff in Minneapolis. Organize, plan 
and direct projects in all phases of 
milling operations. 

Prefer individual with background 
in engineering along with a minimum 
of three years’ experience as a su- 
perintendent miller or milling en- 
gineer. A degree in Milling or 
Mechanical Engineering would be 
desirable. 

Contact for appointment or send 
resume of experience and qualifica- 
tions to: 

Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager °* 


P.O, Box 4207. * 


Samuel Muir . 


Manager 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 7 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
3,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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“This morning I put on a suit I 
had not worn since last spring—and 
was I surprised. In one of the pockets 
I found a roll of bills I had forgotten. 
Not one of them was receipted.” 


¢¢¢ 


As the policeman helped the bat- 
tered man up from the pavement in 
front of the saloon, he asked: 

“Can you describe the man who hit 
you?” 

“That’s what I was doing when he 
hit me,” the man replied. 


Si A 


Husband and wife were quarreling 
about their respective relations. 

“You haven’t one good word. to 
say about any of my relations,” the 
husband shouted. 

“Oh yes I have,” she replied. “Let’s 
be honest. I like your mother-in-law 
better than mine.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The premier of Red China com- 
plained to Nikita Khrushchev be- 
cause “we’re running out of coun- 
tries to sneak into.” 

“You want Tibet?” Mr. K asked. 


¢¢¢ 


Hubby came down to breakfast 
and wifey asked him if he knew what 
day it was. 

“Why it’s Tuesday,” he replied. 

“I knew darn well you'd forget,” 
replied wifey. “We have been mar- 
ried 25 years today—can’t we cele- 
brate?” 

“Oh yes,” said hubby sarcastically, 
“we'll have two minutes silence.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The sins I see in other folk 

Are the only ones I mention 

Any mistake that I might make 
Is justified by a good intention! 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Any baker can have peace of mind 
when he is baking POLAR BEAR 
flour. His security results from know- 
ing that his flour is top quality always, 
based on a careful selection of the 
finest wheats and a scientific milling 
technique that makes the most of this 
wheat superiority. 
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ar Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—tthat they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Mm Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 
1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 





dim Dyox machine for making and 

~ metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
gas is immediately available without 
waste. 





@& Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW, JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES *N PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 








It’s still the sandwich that makes 
the picnic in any back yard 


First thing you need for a picnic is bread. Any 
shape, any size, any style . . . but bread. 

Putting bread around cheese or meat is a deli- 
cious old custom, and one we are not likely to lose. 
Since the Earl of Sandwich had the idea, and we 
truly doubt that he was the first, the world has 
made the sandwich a symbol of pleasant eating .. . 


picnic eating . . . party eating. 

This is just one more way that the baker builds 
himself into the fabric of everyday living. The 
baker: as essential to good living as the bread is to 
the sandwich. 

General Mills is proud to be supplier to an in- 
dustry which offers so much to the world around it. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





